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VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS 


BY 
Vincent McNasp, O.P. 


REATOR SPIRIT ALL-DIVINE 
COME VISIT EVERY SOUL OF THINE 
AND FILL WITH THY CELESTIAL FLAME 
THE HEARTS WHICH THOU THYSELF DIDST 
FRAME. 
This verse sums up the whole hymn. It may be looked upon as the 
Introduction. 
The hymn is divided into four parts: 
I Introduction (verse I) 
II Invocation (verses IT, ITI) 
III Petition (verses IV, V, VI) 
IV Doxology (verse VIT) 
The hymn is a petition to the Holy Ghost for grace and glory (‘visit 
every soul—fil] the hearts’). 
Every soul. Grace is in the soul, i.e., in the essence of the soul; or, 
as we might say, the very heart of our being. Blessed Juliana of 
Norwich calls it the ‘mid-point’ of the soul. 

Fill the hearts . . . which thou thyself didst frame. The Holy Ghost 
was active in creation. Of course all the Three Persons were equally 
active; but certain aspects of creation are attributed to the Holy 
Ghost. God made the world through Love, i.e., the Holy Ghost. 
Moreover it is this same Love that governs and perfects the world 
and souls, ‘The Spirit of God moved over the waters’ (Gen. 1, 1.) 
Hence no one is so fit to ‘fill our hearts’ as the Holy Spirit of God, 
who has framed them. Our souls were created by Love; Love alone 
can fill them. 

II 
O GIFT OF GOD, THINE ISTHE SWEET 
CONSOLING NAME OF PARACLETE 
AND SPRING OF LIFE—AND FIRE—AND LOVE 
AND UNCTION FLOWING FROM ABOVE. 
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IT] 

THE MYSTIC SEVEN-FOLD GIFYS ARK THINE; 

FINGER OF GOD’S RIGHT HAND DIVINE; 

THE FATHER’S PROMISE SENT TO TEACH 

THE TONGUE A RICH AND HEAVENLY SPEECH. 

These two verses are an Invocation. We might almost identify them 

with what St Thomas calls ‘obsecratio’, i.e., a reason for granting our 

petitions derived from God’s goodness and mercy. Each of the invoca- 
tions should be meditated on. 

Gift of God. This is one of the three proper names of the third Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. The three names are: Holy Ghost, Love, 
Gift. 

The Holy Spirit’s first gift is love. As St Thomas says, all gifts be- 
tween friends must rest upon love. Where love is not given, nothing 
is given, even were the whole world bestowed. Often the gift of 
love is enough, because by it we give, not our goods, but ourselves. 

When St Peter, full of the Holy Ghost, preached his first sermon 
to the astonished listeners he could not forbear speaking of the 
gift he had just received. Acts 2, 88. ‘Do penance and be baptised 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
your sins; and you shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost’. 

Again, when Simon the magician wished to obtain the Holy 
Ghost by an offering of money, St Peter said: “Thou hast thought 
that the gift of God may be purchased with money’ (Acts 9, 20). 

Paraclete. i.e., Comforter. When our blessed Lord was about to leave 
his apostles, he knew how much they would miss him. To cheer 
their souls at that parting hour he promised to send them one who 
would comfort them, that is, one whose sympathy would bring not 
merely consolation but strength. It is evident that God’s love and 
the thought of God's love are the chief consolation and strength 
in this vale of tears. To realise that whatever befalls us, falls from 
the love of God is to taste the springs of true solace. The soul that 
would understand what the word Paraclete means should meditate 
on our blessed Lord's last sermon to the Apostles, which is found 
in the Gospel of St John, the evangelist of God’s love, chapters 
14, 15, 16, 17. One text may be quoted. John 14, 16: ‘I will ask 
the Father, and he shall give you another Paraclete that he may 
abide with you for ever’. 16, 6: “Because I have spoken these 
things to you, sorrow hath filled your heart. 7: But I tell you the 
truth; it is expedient for you that I go, for if I go not, the Paraclete 
will not come to you’. 

Spring of Life. (Fons vivus, i.e., living well of water.) This recalls the 
dialogue between our blessed Lord and the Samaritan woman at 


; 
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the well of Jacob. In reading this most touching scene (John 4) it 
will be noticed that our Lord presents himself to the sinner as if he 
were in need, i.e., as if the kingdom of Heaven were something we 
had the power to bestow on him. Then speaking of himself and of 
the grace of God which his spirit would bring forth in her sinful 
soul, he goes on to say (v. 14): ‘But the water that I will give him 
shall become in him a fountain of water springing up unto life 
everlasting’. Isaias 56, 11: ‘And the Lord will give thee rest con- 
tinually and will fill thy soul with brightness and deliver thy bones 
and thou shalt be a watered garden, and like a fountain of water 
whose waters shall not fail’. 

Fire. No one comparison can ever exhaust a divine reality. Water is 
suggestive of cleansing and life-giving. There still remains the 
thought of refining and purifying, which is expressed by the image 
of fire. 

Matt. 3, 11: ‘I indeed baptise you in water unto penance, but he 
that shall come after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not 
worthy to bear; he shall baptise you in the Holy Ghost and in fire’. 

Luc. 12, 9: ‘Iam come to cast fire on the earth; and what will I, 
but that it be kindled’. 

Love. (Amor. Charitas.) This is one of the three proper names of the 
Holy Ghost. To understand what it means we should often read the 
Gospel and the Epistles of St John. It is more directly linked with 
the Holy Ghost in such texts as the following: Rom. 5,38: ‘...we 
glory also in tribulations, knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience; 4: And patience trial; and trial, hope; 5: And hope 
confoundeth not because the charity of God is poured forth in our 
hearts, by the Holy Ghost who is given to us’. (Notice that the 
Holy Ghost is also looked upon as the Giver or Gift). 

Again: ‘Beseech them through our Lord Jesus Christ; and by 
the charity of the Holy Ghost’. 

Unction: Three classes of men seem to have been anointed: (1) 
Kings, (2) Prophets, (8) ‘Priests. Inasmuch as all Christians at bap- 
tism receive a sacred anointing with the Chrism (or Oil) they may 
be said to share in the quality of king, prophet and priest. 

The Holy Spirit is especially linked with this sacred and mystic 
anointing of the soul. Luc. 4, 18: ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me wherefore he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the 

oor’. 
5 Acts 10, 38: ‘Jesus of Nazareth: how God anointed him with the 
Holy Ghost’. Read 1 John 2, especially 20-29. 
‘Seven-fold gifts: When a sinner turns to God, habitual grace comes 
into his soul together with seven virtues: Faith, hope, charity, 
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prudence, justice, fortitude, temperance,—and seven gilts. These 
gifts are the foundation of the mystical life of union with God. 
Tsaias has enumerated them, chapter 11: ‘And there shall come 
forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up out of 
his root. And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him; the spirit 
of wisdom, and of understanding, the spirit of cownsel and of forti- 
tude, the spirit of knowledge and of Godliness. And he shall be 
filled with the Spirit of the Fear of the Lord. 

Finger of God’s right hand: We should meditate on the words of 
Jeremias (31, 33) quoted in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 10, 15: 
‘And the Holy Ghost who doth testify this to us. For after that he 
said, And this is the testament which I will make unto them after 
those days, saith the Lord. I will give my laws in their hearts and 
on their minds I will write them’. 

When our Lord wrote on the sand with his finger he had his Holy 
Spirit in view. John &, 6: ‘But Jesus bowing himself down wrote 
with his finger on the ground’. 

Again: Luke 11, 20: ‘But if I by the finger of God cast out 
devils, doubtless the Kingdom of God is come among you’. 

The Holy Spirit is called the finger of God, because he brings us 
in touch with God. 


Promise. The Holy Ghost is the promise of God. Luke 24, 49: ‘And 
I send the Promise of my Father upon you’. 

When our first parents sinned and had been driven out of Para- 
dise nothing remained but a promise. So too when our Lord had 
blotted out that sin and had been welcomed to the heavenly Para- 
dise nothing remained but his Promise. 

John 2, 25: ‘And this is the promise which he hath promised us, 
life everlasting’. 

Teach... a rich and heavenly speech: The Holy Ghost teaches 
interiorly through conscience and inspirations and ezteriorly 
through revelations and infallibility. 

Acts 2, 1: “And when the days of the Pentecost were accomp- 
lished they were all in one place. 

And suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a mighty 
wind coming, and it filled the whole house where they were sitting, 

And there appeared to them parted tongues as it were of fire, 
and it sat upon every one of them. 

And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost and they began to 
speak with divers tongues according as the Holy Ghost gave them 
to speak’. 
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IV 

KINDLE WITH FIRE BROUGHT FROM ABOVE 

EACH SENSE; AND FILL EACH HEART WITH LOVE. 

AND GRANT OUR FLESH SO WEAK AND FRAIL 

THE STRENGTH OF THINE WHICH NE’ER MAY FAIL. 

This is the petition for internal grace; verse V is a petition for ex- 

ternal grace. 

Sense. Grace is asked for (1) sense, (2) heart, (8) flesh. This means 
all our faculties of knowing. The great virtue of prudence is granted 
for the purpose of guiding these faculties. 

Heart. This means our faculties of loving. The two virtues of justice 
and temperance are granted us for the guidance of our affections 
and desires. 

Flesh. Even our body with all its natural shrinking from pain and 
death is not cut off from grace. Fortitude is granted to us to subdue 
all undue shrinking from pain and death. 

‘The Word was made flesh’. Since the Incarnation even the 
bodies of men have been sanctified. 

1 Cor. 3, 16: “Know you not that your members are the temple 
of the Holy Ghost. Who is in you whom you have from God, and 
you are not your own? 

For you are bought with a great price. Glorify and bear God in 
your body’. 

Vv 

DRIVE FAR AWAY OUR DEADLY FOE 

AND GRANT US THY TRUE PEACE TO KNOW. 

SO WE, LED BY THY GUIDANCE STILL, 

SAFELY MAY PASS THRO’ EVERY ILL. 

This is a petition for external grace of two kinds, viz. : 

- 1. Defence. Drive far away. 

2. Guidance. 

Peace. This is one of the effects of Charity. When our Lord came on 
earth the Angels sang ‘Glory be to God on high; and on earth peace 
to men of good will’. This was the correct division. It would be 

~ wrong if man received the glory; for glory is due to him who gave 
the good-deed and the good-will. Man’s share is not glory but peace. 

In his last words to the Apostles our Lord remembering the song 
of the Angels said (John 14, 27): ‘Peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, nor let it be 
afraid’. 

‘Peace’ is a characteristic word of the Church. In holy Mass the 
priest prays that it may abide with us for ever. Over the graves of 
the dead we write the words: ‘May they rest in peace’. For these 
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same dead the Church prays for us for those ‘who sleep the sleep 
of peace’. 

Peace is not pleasure. The world has pleasure in its gift; but not 
peace. And the peace of Christ our Lord is something which the 
world cannot give or take away. Yet if peace be a higher kind of 
pleasure, it is pleasure following on pain, joy growing out of sorrow, 
day springing from night, victory after a struggle, love after 
estrangement, home after a foreign land, God after this vale of 
tears | 


VI 

TO US, THROUGH THEE, THE GRACE BE SHOWN 

TO KNOW THE FATHER AND THE SON. 

AND, SPIRIT OF THEM BOTH, MAY WE 

FOR EVER REST OUR FAITH ON THEE. 
A petition for the full sight of the face of God and the mystery of the 
Undivided Three! 

Here below until day breaks and the shadows flee, the Spirit must 

lead us through the night of faith and hope. 


Vil 
TO SIRE AND SON BE PRAISES MEET 
AND TO THE HOLY PARACLETE. 
AND MAY CHRIST SEND US FROM ABOVE 
THAT HOLY SPIRITS GIKT OF SLOVE. 

A sublime doxology. A model prayer of praise closing with a swift 
renewal of the one main petition of the hymn: ‘Send us from above 
that Holy Spirit’s gift of love’. 

Scribebam in Conventu St. P. N. Dominici apud 
Carisbrooke. 
Feria 3% P. Pent. 1904. 
Fr V. J. McNabb, O.P. 
qui sese orationibus vestris humillime commendat. 
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THE PRAYER OF QUIET 


BY 
CoNRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


OUNG enthusiasts for the life of prayer cannot be too 

frequently reminded of the danger of applying directly to 
ig their own persons the doctrines they read about. As they 
ip \ grow older they often become so self-conscious or intro- 

spective that they cannot read the lives of saints or descrip- 

tions of mystic states without discovering parallels in their 
own interior lives. This is a weakness not confined to spiritual 
matters, for we remember the hero of Three Men in a Boat who 
began reading a medical handbook and soon decided that he had the 
symptoms of all the diseases therein described except ‘housemaid’s 
knee’. This is typical of those who read spiritual or physical medicine. 
It is necessary to repeat the warning against this form of introspec- 
tion before beginning to discuss in detail the more passive forms of 
prayer and the higher states of the spiritual life. Certainly in general 
all men are called to these passive ways of the spirit, but by no 
means all men, not even all who are interested, reach to these states. 
And of those who are raised to a more passive prayer it may be said 
that there are hardly two alike, so diverse is the direct action of God 
upon the soul. Readers, therefore, must be resolutely objective in 
their approach to the subject. For their own personal problems they 
should be more ready to refer to their director or confessor who often 
has a clearer insight into their state than they have themselves. The 
doctrine of the great mystics, like St John of the Cross or St Teresa, 
should be read in a wide, more comprehensive spirit by which the 
reader is led to see how wonderfully God works in the souls of the 
just, and thus to return indirectly to his own relationship with God. 
~ These pages, too, are a study of the doctrine of the English Mystics— 
a study, not a self-scrutiny. They should be read as the devout theo- 
logian reads books and articles about divine things—he is certainly 
involved personally in them in his life, but his study retains an 
abstractive character which only after study will have its reflex action 
~ on his own spiritual life. 

The chief characteristic, then, of the illuminative way is a prayer 
which is caused by God rather than by the free will of man; and it is 
the consideration of this form of prayer which demands an objective 
approach, particularly if studied in relation to the very singular 
manner of Richard Rolle. He needs to be studied rather than copied 
as a model. Indeed Rolle himself makes this clear: 

For I do not say that thou or another that reads this shall do it all: 

for it is God’s will to choose whom he will to do what is told here, 
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or else another thing in another manner, as he gives men grace for 

their salvation. For various men take various graces of our Lord 

Jesus Christ: and all shall be set in the joy of heaven, that ends in 

charity. Whoever is in this degree hag wisdom and discretion to 

love according to God’s will.1 

This degree in which God works as he wills brings an habitual mind- 
fulness of God. The mind and will must necessarily be occupied with 
the general needs and activities of life; but even at such times when 
a person is busied about household duties or the requirements of a 
livelihood the habit of the presence of God remains. The habit may, 
and often is, deliberately brought into action by a conscious desire 
for and knowledge of God present in the soul and in all created things 
round about. But even when the acts of mind and will are concerned 
with other things God is present as a companion is present in a room 
with a friend who is concentrating all his faculties on some delicate 
work of hig fingers or some deep mental problem. Thé friend ‘knows’ 
his companion is by his side but does not revert to it by an act of 
his mind; he is conscious in a passive way of companionship. So too 
God's companionship pervades the whole life of a man in this degree 
like an atmosphere. The man requires no words to speak with the 
divine companion; he hardly needs to make a deliberate act of his 
will; for all his will is permanently resting in God. 

‘Rest’ is perhaps the key word to this type of prayer. It comes 
frequently in Rolle’s account of the perfect form of life and prayer. 
It is the mark of ‘spiritual circumcision’ when all the attachments 
to this world have been cut off by the purgative way and the night 
of the senses, and the soul is set apart as the Jew of old from the 
Gentile. 

When a man feels himself in that degree, then is a man circum- 

cised spiritually, when all other business and affections and 

thoughts are drawn away out of his soul, that he may rest in God’s 
love without entanglement with other things. (Of Delight in God, 

Heseltine, p. 105.) 

In one place Rolle admits that idleness destroys this heat of God’s 
love which is otherwise habitual; and this we should expect since the 
greatest enemy to the prayer of rest or quiet is its material semblance 
the name of which is sloth. But he says also that weariness from 
travel or immoderate occupation also drives it away, and likewise 
being “given without measure to disputation’ (Fire of Love, Pro- 
logue: Misyn. p. 13). From this we may conclude that unnecessary 
or protracted journeyings and such like activities which employ the 
mind and will too much with material things are enemies to the habit 


1-Ego Dormio. Heseltine. Selected Works of Richard Rolle p. 97. 
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as well as to the act of this consciousness of God, are in other words 
contrary to the rest and quiet of which he speaks. 
And moreover sleep gainstands me ag an enemy; for no time 
heavies me to lose save that in which, constrained, I yield to sleep- 
ing. Waking truly I am busy to warm my soul, thirled [ pierced | 
as it were with cold, the which when settled [in the sense that 
dregs settle] in devotion, I know well is set on fire. (ib. p. 12). 
Yet neither sleep nor any other activity except it be in some sense 
sinful and turning away however slight from God can break into this 
rest so as to disturb it seriously. 
Afterward truly strongly and well used in praying, and given to 
high rest in meditation . . . his affection goes up so that the 
entrance is opened, in the beholding of heavenly mysteries, to the 
eye of his mind. . . . Nevertheless (his soul) gladly suffers adversity 
that happens, for sweetly she rests in the joy of eternal love. And 
all these things that happen can not destroy that joyful song that 
she had received. .. . (ib. bk. 2., c. 6. pp. 154-155). 
The soul that rests in God in this way is evidently borne up by his 
presence as a swimmer resting from his exertions floats borne up by 
the deep of the ocean, immersed and yet supported without effort on 
his part. The resting in God seems to be closely allied to the prayer 
of quiet which might be called a speciality of St Teresa’s. She 
describes it as the beginning of rest when the soul need not be con- 
tinually at work. The will, she says, is occupied, has been made 
eaptive—‘imprisoned by God, as one who well knows itself to be the 
captive of him whom it loves’. God begins to communicate himself 
to the soul in a new and unexpected way. (Cf. Life, chapter XIV). 


As we have seen, this communication from God is the beginning 
of infused contemplation, and this contemplation lies at the heart 
of the prayer of quiet. A new kind of rhythm is set in motion in 
which the sudden manifestations of God ripple across the smooth 
surface of this restful certainty of God’s presence. The soul is con- 
stantly mindful of God, and he in his turn brings new treasures of 
grace to the soul when it is itself feeling powerless and unable to 
move of itself. The explanation of this state must be sought in the 
doctrine of the gifts, for it is now that the soul is sufficiently freed 
from entanglements of venial sin and worldly attachments for the 
Holy Spirit to be able to use his gifts. Rolle is as insistent as St 
Teresa that the world must by now be utterly given up, cut away by 
a ruthless severing of all earthly ties. This is the doctrine which often 
terrifies, but which is absolutely necessary as a pre-requisite to the 
full working of the gifts. 

St Teresa gives examples of how the Holy Spirit worked through 
his gifts when the prayer of quiet came upon her. Her feeble know- 
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ledge of Latin was suddenly illumined so that she could read the Psal- 
ter as though it were in Spanish, and further she could penetrate the 
meaning of the Spanish so that the Psalter began to reveal its mys- 
teries without special study or mental argument. This was the gift 
of understanding which is the special feature of the illuminative way. 
Rolle shows that the other gifts are also at work, for example that of 
Fear of the Lord. This new state of love casts out all fear of any but 
God, and overcomes pain, so that the soul ‘feels no dread of any 
creature’ (ire of Love, i, 26. p. 110). And so a gentle and undisturb- 
ing fear of anything which might in any way offend God or remove 
that sweet and now constant presence pervades the soul and keeps it 
clear from any new entanglements with the world. 

And he greatly dreads lest he be drawn into these things that the 

least grieve Him (ib. u1, 6. p. 167). 
This is a fear which springs wholly from love and is not the contrary 
passion which is cast out by love; it is a gift which the Spirit uses at 
the approach of evil or temptation to keep the soul free from worry 
or disturbance. A modern analogy might be found in the sensitive 
cell which is used as a burglar alarm: the slightest shadow cast over 
it reacts so as to set off the bells; in this way the household may rest 


untroubled by fears of being robbed unawares. So also the gift of © 


fear helps to preserve the rest and quiet within the soul; it need not 
be anxious about being taken off its guard or falling unwittingly 
into evil. 

But the principal gift, as we have said, is that of understanding 
which provides the illumination from which this stage gets its name. 
St Thomas, in his question on this gift, points out how the unaided 
intellect of man so often cannot pierce below the superficial appear- 
ances of things. We are prone to mistake accidentals for the essen- 
tial reality beneath, words for their meaning, likenesses and figures 
for the truth they signify. We need a supernatural light to pierce 
through the words of the Bible, or to plunge into the divine reality 
which lies hidden behind all the sacramental manifestations of God’s 
work. This gift, therefore, corresponds to the sixth beatitude— 
‘Blessed are the clean of heart for they shall see God’, not merely 
because man must be pure and purified before he can sense the 
divine truth in things but also in so far as the mind itself has to be 
freed from the bondage of vivid imaginations and purged of obfus- 
cating errors. All this the gift of understanding does once the soul 
has been freed by various purifications from contamination with 
merely earthly things.2 This new light which penetrates into the 
depths of reality like some new intellective ray is a perfection of 


2 Cf. Summa Theologica. IJ-IT 8, art. 1 and 8. 
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faith; it does not provide any new kind of knowledge; 'it is in fact 
a prompt and penetrating glance into the truths of faith, prompt to 
the sudden movement of the Spirit. 

Rolle says in his prologue to the Fire of Love that he is writing 
not for the learned and scientific men who are in fact so concerned 
with the superficial things—the simple will ‘pass temporal things’ 
and reach this endless rest and all their knowledge contributes to 
their loving rightly (p. 13). There are in fact many parallels to St 
Thomas's teaching, referred to above, in Rolle’s Mending of Life 
particularly in the chapters where he writes of cleanness of mind and 
of contemplation. After writing of the mind’s eye being taken up to 
behold heavenly things, yet still as in a shadow and in a mirror, he 
continues: 

Although truly the darkness of sin be gone from an holy soul, and 

murk things and unclean be passed, and the mind be purged and 

enlightened, yet whiles it bides in this mortal flesh that wonderful 
joy is not perfectly seen. Forsooth holy and contemplative men 
with a clear face behold God; that is either their wits are opened, 
for to understand holy writ. . . . As one might say all lettings 
betwixt their mind and God are put back. (The Mending of Life, 

Misyn. p. 239). 

Although the gift is a permanent possession of the soul’s so that 
Rolle can write that the mind is ‘enlightened with sweet mystery’ 
and that God has ‘opened to mine eyes the window of contemplation’ 
(Fire of Love, ii, cc. 2 and 5. pp. 187, 151), yet it cannot be used 
actively like an additional faculty. It does not mean that a person at 
this stage of life can at will see the face of God beneath the external 
drapery of words, signs or material creation. The gift makeg it 
possible for the mind to be moved instinctively, with immediate 
-promptitude, to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit whenever the 
latter chooses to raise the veil leading more deeply into the mysteries. 
The way is illuminative because of these sudden flashes of under- 
standing rather than from a permanently diffused brilliance. A man 
must still use logic, reasoning and argument to learn more about 
divine truths at other times than when the Spirit is in fact enlighten- 
“ing him. In other words the illuminative way with its gift of under- 
standing does not spell illuminism; it does not mean that it creates 
an élite of inspired gnostics who have been raised to a new form of 
knowledge where theology would be out of place. 

It is interesting to notice in respect of this illumination of the gift 
of understanding that Richard Rolle employs the simile of the sun- 
beam which was later a favourite with St John of the Cross. We may 
compare chapter 28 of the Fire of Love (Book i, pp. 119) where he 
likens this enlightening fire of the Holy Spirit to a sunbeam with the 
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following passage of St John of the Cross where he is treating of this 
same state of enlightenment: ‘Let this suffive now to explain how 
meet it is that the soul should be occupied in this knowledge, so that 
it may turn aside from the way of spiritual meditation, and be sure 
that, although it seems to be doing nothing, it is well occupied. . . . 
It will also be realised . . . that if this light presents itself to the 
understanding in a more comprehensible and palpable manner, as 
the sun’s ray presents itself to the eye when it is full of particles, the 
soul must not therefore consider it purer, brighter and more sublime’. 
(Ascent ii, 14. Peers 1. p. 126). The Spanish mystic has perfected the 
simile and shows that although meditation and discursive reasoning 
in prayer may for the most part become impossible, yet the light 
vouchsafed does not bring an easy and palpable understanding, but 
is more like the sunbeam shining where there are no particles to make 
it manifest, shining more penetratingly, more purely, more ‘darkly’. 
And yet it has not yet reached the purity of the light of wisdom. 
This the highest of all the gifts which proceeds more directly from 
the intensity of perfect love is characteristic of the way of union. 
Naturally this gift too has been released by the new freedom from 
wilful venial sins but it is not as yet the predominant gift. Rolle, 
however, looks forward to it when he speaks of the ravishings of love: 


They also are called ravished by love that are wholly and perfectly 

given to the desires of their Saviour, and worthily ascend to the 

height of contemplation. With wisdom unwrought are they en- 

lightened, and are worthy to feel the beat of the undescried light, 

with whose fairness they are ravished (Fire of Love. ii. 7. p. 162). 
Another sort of gift begins also to make its appearance at this time, 
namely a certain assurance from God that the person favoured by 
these graces will never fall away but will reach the fulfilment of his 
destiny in heaven. Before this time he will have had nothing more to 
judge his state from than the general hope shared by all who do what 
is asked of them and make use of the sacraments. But we often find 
in the mystics some more personal assurance than this general way 
of guessing that one is in a state of grace. Evidently it does not imply 
a Calvinistic idea of predestination and an experience of that special 
choice. It depends on the co-operative will of the man himself and 
on his perseverance. But Rolle says that once souls have been 
strengthened and enlightened in this way, they will be specially 
comforted. “And if they at any time begin to err, through ignorance 
or frailty, He soon shows them the right way, and all that they have 
need of, He teaches them’. (Form of Living 2. Heseltine p. 20.) And 
he speaks elsewhere of knowing he is in a state of charity which he 
will never lose and of being confirmed in grace (cf. Mending of Life 
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ce. 10. p. 228; Fire of Love i, 15. p. 72). But he makes a more special 
claim on one oceasion: 


He that has this joy, and in this life is thus gladdened, is inspired 
of the Holy Ghost: he cannot err, whatever he do it ig lawful. 
No mortal man can give him counsel go good as that is that he has 
in himself of God Immortal. (Fire of Love, i, 11. p. 55). 
He quotes in reference to this special gift the favourite text that the 
‘spiritual man judgeth all things’; but goes on to say that it would be 
presumption for anyone to think he had this gift, for even the highest 
contemplatives are not given it, and that it is granted but seldom 
and to few. He implies, however, that in some way the exceptional 
man to whom this gift is granted will know of the gift; he seems to 
suggest even that he, Rolle, had received some such assurance of 
inerrancy. This is not a claim peculiar to Rolle and we shall find it 
later appearing in a rather dubious form in Mother Julian. Indeed 
among those who have reached the stage of prayer of which we write 
an assurance of this kind, imagined or real, is not unknown at the 
present time. Yet if it be true it must be kept clear of any note of 
determinism and it must not interfere with the essential freedom of 
will and variety of knowledge and judgment in the individual. It may, 
however, be some kind of special experience in which a very few are 
privileged to share more deeply in the eternal knowledge of God. 
Rolle speaks of it here in connection with the gift of counsel; and it 
might be regarded as a divinely guaranteed prudential judgment. 
Yet when such an assurance is given in reality it could only be 
granted to the one who would not in fact misuse it by turning it into 
a subject for conceit or presumption. The very fact that he misused 
such an assurance should prove at once that it was in fact only a 
subjective fancy and not an objective promise. Perhaps we could 
‘discover a parallel to this exceptional knowledge in the inevitability 
and yet freedom of choice involved in the workings of efficacious grace. 
In this way it might be some sort of conscious realisation of what is 
in fact a reality behind the scenes of every predestined soul. It is not 
impossible for God to make such a revelation; but it would not be, 
~as the Calvinists would have it, an ordinary grace of God. The 
Church teaches explicitly that no one in this life can presume to 
claim to belong to the number of the elect. ‘For, except by some 
special revelation, it is impossible to know whom God has chosen for 
himself’. This is the clear statement of the Council of Trent against 
the Calvinist position [ef. Denzinger, nn. 805 and 826]. But the 
Council does allow for an occasional peculiar manifestation of God's 
choice, and it is probably to this that Richard Rolle and other mystics 
refer, But it is evidently a gift which of necessity must be ignored 
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even by the very few to whom it is granted. 

These are however special graces and do not form the usual furni- 
ture of the illuminative way. The Christian who is enlightened now 
by the gift of Understanding will yet be often plunged in darkness 
and uncertainty. Aridity of a very deep and penetrating nature is still 
often the only outward aspect of his prayer. As the aridity had 
attacked his sensitive faculties in the night of the senses, so his 
‘enthusiasm’ had died, and by now he has come to depend far more 
on the will of God working in the purity of his own will and mind. 
With this sensible dryness goes a bitter and burning desire and an 
intense love which is almost purely a thing of the will. And these 
last two features of the illuminative way are of course so charac- 
teristic of Richard Rolle that they will require another article for 
their treatment. 


SPIRITUAL PROGRESS 


or GROWTH IN CHARITY 
BY 
A, Garpnin, O.P. 
(Adapted from Le Saint-Esprit dans la Vie Chrétienne 
by Bernard Delany, O.P.) 
The path of the just is a shining light and shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. Proverbs, 4, 18. 


I. THE Law or PROGRESS 


HE spiritual life is the life we live in Christ. We are alive 

in him because he is the head of the body of which we are 

living members. From him we get light, life, movement. 

f Mh His ceaseless graces flow from the sacraments, those living 

streams circulating within the veins of his mystical body. 

Chief among these graces are the Church’s teaching, the 

Liturgy, and then the words and living example of the saints who 
share with us membership of the same body which is Christ. 

The Church is alive and life-giving and makes alive all those who 
are its living members: the branches live in and by the life of the 
true Vine. All the mysterious and wonderful influences that flood the 
Christian soul have their source in Christ now gloriously alive in 
heaven. From the heart of his divinity he sends us the Holy Ghost, 
given to us as an abounding personal gift. Christ is the head of our 
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spiritual life: the Holy Ghost is the heart. These two divine Persons 
are the forces constantly working within the goul in the state of grace. 

It will be profitable to dwell briefly upon this dynamic action of 
God’s loving power. 

Sanctifying grace is like the grafted shoot of new life imbedded 
in the old stock of our wild nature to give new vigour to its sap, to 
give it a divine energy and to enable it to produce magnificent and 
abundant fruit. When our Lord infuses grace into the soul he gives 
us the three theological virtues: faith which ‘puts us through’ to the 
true God, hope which sets us in motion to reach out to our only Good, 
charity by which we surrender to this good with all our mind and 
heart and will, and yearn to possess and enjoy the sole object of 
heart’s desire. 

Under the sway of faith, hope and charity, prudence governs the 
special virtues implanted in our faculties and submits them to God; 
justice moves us to give to each his due; fortitude and temperance 
control the passions and animal instinets of our nature. 

Over and above these normal helps the Holy Ghost comes to our 
aid with his personal presence, gently, firmly, ceaselessly stimulating 
us with his inspirations and actual graces and keeping us ever moving 
towards what is better and more perfect. 

The just man, ennobled and engraced, suggests a sublime image 
of strength, grandeur and moral beauty. He is perfectly armed and 
equipped for his journey along the road that leads to eternal life. 
While feeling his way in the darkness of faith, he clings to the 
evidence of things that do not appear and, as it were, holds already 
in his hands the substance of things to be hoped for. 

Eternal life, thus begun within the soul, follows the law of all life: 
and the law of life is growth. We must develop; we must tend to per- 
fection. To be alive means movement, it means going from strength 
to strength, having life more and more abundantly. It is like the new- 
born light of dawn which gradually banishes the darkness, grows and 
intensifies until it expands into the full light of day. It becomes a 
ceaseless, perpetual light lighting up the road along which we travel 
ever on and on: ‘the path of God’s children is as shining light and 
~shineth ever more and more unto the perfect day’. 


IT. GRowTH IN GRACE AND CHARITY 

How is the soul to be kept on the move, progressing towards eternal 
life, growing more and more in God? 

It is a law of our nature that progress comes from repeated acts. 
Habits are formed by the attentive, deliberate repetition of acts. 
Practice makes perfect, as we say. It is a truism of psychology that 
we acquire skill and ease by dint of conscious repetition until the 
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performance of the act becomes second nature. This is the law of 
progress in any art or craft or human activity. 

But in the supernatural order increase of the divine life in the soul 
cannot be acquired by the simple repetition of acts, by the mere 
application of our will. Something more than will-power is required 
because, it must be remembered, the supernatural comes from God. 
We cannot by taking thought add one cubit to our stature, nor can 
we by our own efforts alone grow in the supernatural life. Do not 
misunderstand me. Of course it is true that progress needs effort on 
our part and the dogged repetition of many acts; but the real cause 
of progress is not in this effort or this repetition: grace is the gift of 
God, it is a sharing in the divine nature, something infinitely above 
us and beyond our grasp. God gives grace and he gives the increase 
as well. This thought should humble us. If we find goodness within 
ourselves we can only say with St Paul: “By the grace of God I am 
what I am’. (1 Cor. 15. 10). 


Have we then simply to sit down and wait for God’s grace? No. 
We must be intensely active. The man who aims at skill in any art 
wins his way to mastery by hard work; the Christian progresses by 
the good work called merit. We have the capacity for what is called 
merit, and by merit is meant our being able to stake a claim with 
God for an increase of supernatural life. By our own efforts alone 
we cannot move an inch along the road to perfection; it is merit that 
secures for us growth in the divine life. He who uses his talent 
instead of hiding it in a napkin receives from the Master a rich 
recompense, 


There are two kinds of merit, merit of fittingness (de congruo) and 
merit of strict justice (de condigno). Take for instance a good man 
who knows nothing of God’s law, yet lives blamelessly according to 
his lights; does such a man in strict justice merit any supernatural 
good? No; he cannot put before God a strict claim to grace; he is not 
on the supernatural plane. But it is quite seemly and reasonable 
that he should not go unrewarded. He is doing what he can and it is 
reasonable to believe that God also will do what he can. Such a man, 
who is outside the divine economy of grace, cannot merit in the full 
rigour of justice; but he can merit the uncovenanted mercies of the 
Lord. Such also is the merit of sinners: it obtains its effect by good 
works; these good works do not compel the action of God’s grace, 
but they dispose him, if we may so speak, to give his grace as a gift 
of mercy. The sinner cannot so act as to guarantee for himself salva- 
tion; only by God’s intervention can the soul return to grace; but 
he who does what he can infallibly draws upon himself the infinite 
goodness which is always seeking to communicate itself. Such is 
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what theologians call congruous or reasonable merit (de congruo). 

For souls in a state of grace it is far different. They are rooted in 
the divine life which is a sharing in the very nature of God. The 
Christian, sanctified by grace, is a child of God: his actions are 
supernaturalised—effects of the God-life: he is taken up to the level 
of the divine life in which he actively participates. Such is the merit 
of strict justice which makes the soul worthy to receive more abun- 
dant increase of charity; this is the merit of the man who uses his 
talents fruitfully and has the right to a rich increase. 

For every act performed in a state of grace or for the love of God 
there is a divine recognition or recompense. Therein lies the secret of 
spiritual progress. By the doing of these divine actions we obtain in 
full justice a divine reward which is nothing more or less than a more 
intense growth within us of the divine life. ~ 

The merit consists not in the mere material act in itself, not in the 
difficulty or the pain that it costs, but in the depth of grace in which 
the act is rooted, in its elevation to the supernatural. This and not 
the effort makes us worthy of God’s glory. We are apt to imagine 
that it is the sacrifice, the toil, the stress and strain that win us 
greater merit; our only claim to greater merit is greater love. To 
perform some humdrum insignificant task with an immense love is 
more meritorious than to undertake a difficult work with very little 
charity. St Augustine says: ‘What constitutes the merit of our 
actions is what God puts into them’. (Hnarr. in Ps. 99, n. 15). 


III. Wuat Is Ir We Merit? 

By every act done in the state of grace we merit eternal life. A 
single act of charity, even if we had only enough conscious use of 
reason to utter a single sigh or aspiration of love towards God, merits 
eternal life. During the whole course of the soul’s existence in grace 
each of these acts merits eternal life. 

Such is our progress in the life of grace. These multiplied actions 
performed in a state of grace through the virtues and gifts accumu- 
late and fill that treasury where neither rust nor moth can consume; 
we thus amass a hoard of precious stones, each one of which can 
purchase for us a happy immortality. 

A good life becomes an overflowing store of merits laid up in 
heaven. St Paul has said that some light momentary affliction brings 
with it a reward multiplied every way, loading us with everlasting 
glory. (2 Cor. 4, 17). 

This consideration should give us confidence in the face of our 
venial sins which are thus outweighed by all our acts of love. But 
the greater contains the less. If God gives heaven for each of our 
meritorious acts, with still greater reason will he give an increase of 
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eternal life in our present state. Thus by each of our good acts we 
merit an increase of grace and growth in charity. St Paul says: ‘I can 
show you a way which is better than any other’. (1 Cor. 12, 31). 
Charity is like a moving way, a kind of escalator which moves for- 
ward and makes us advance with it. 


| IV. How Cuarity GRows 

How are we to explain the growth of grace and charity and, along 
with them, eternal life which they initiate? It cannot be the object 
that increases, for the object of charity is God himself, A single 
degree of grace gives us the right to possess eternal life, complete 
and entire. We cannot have eternal life more or less or by halves. 
How then are we to understand progress? 

Grace, charity, and® the virtues which flow therefrom are like 
grafted shoots implanted in our nature: they can be more or less 
deeply rooted. There can be more or less of immersion; there can be 
more or less of submission of the natural energies of the soul to the 
divine sway. j 

In nature a grafting may ‘take’ or it may not. If the grafting takes 
properly, it draws up to itself the sap of the tree upon which it has 
been grafted. If it does not take well, the main stock sprouts forth 
a number of shoots, more or less healthy. If the shoots are very 
strong, they absorb all the sap and vitality and the grafted branch 
dies; if they are feeble, they do not benefit the grafted tree, but they 
do not impair its life. 

Making allowances for the imperfection of any analogy, we have 
here a fair image of the work of grace in the soul. It is by being 
rooted in our fallen nature that grace and charity grow. If they 
entirely dominate the soul, nothing escapes their sway, they engrace 
and ennoble everything . . . everything in the soul’s life takes on the 
dignity and beauty of supernatural grace. It means that the grafting 
has ‘taken’ extremely well. There may be all sorts of little acts which 
escape this divine force, venial sins, outbursts of self-love, imperfec- 
tions—all these sproutings which do not impede or destroy the divine 
foliage. Yet it must be remembered there is to that extent a lack of 
response to the divine love. Still only mortal sin (which is, as it 
were, sinful nature rendering the grafting ineffective) can completely 
arrest the life of grace and charity. 5 

This means that every single act performed in the state of charity 
merits a deeper rooting in the life of grace; our nature comes more 
and more under its control; our native energies become more and 
more supernaturalised; and by the continual exercise of such activity 
our whole being comes entirely under the mastery of the divine, 
every fibre (in the phrase of St Francis de Sales) vibrating for God. 
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The grafting of divine life draws all the forces to itself and then 
diffuses them into fruitfulness. 


V. Our Every-Day ACTIONS AND CHARITY 

Some of our acts of charity are mediocre and feeble, performed in 
a very routine manner; we sometimes act in a lackadaisical fashion 
with little thought of God and scant warmth of love. These casual, 
aimless acts have no vigour or energy; they are not sinful, they are 
just negative and owe their inspiration for the most part to nature. 
When we reflect on the immensity of the gift of grace we begin to 
wonder why our acts can sometimes be so imperfect, so lukewarm, 
so dead-alive. Now, we may ask, do these acts—not in themselves 
bad, but just half-hearted and slack—diminish the interior treasury 
of grace? No; nothing is lost. Although our acts do not always merit 
in virtue of actual love of God, nevertheless everything in the soul, 
alive with grace, is for the love of God—sin alone excepted. In spite 
of our easy-going attitude we have not definitely turned our back on 
charity; we have not retracted our intention of doing all for the love 
of God; and any act which is not positively sinful has the fragrance 
of virtue and the quality of true merit. What does it merit? What 
increase of grace and charity is due to so apparently paltry an act? 
There is no perceptible or actual increase, only a disposition in the 
soul to receive an increase. No new degree of charity is produced, 
but a new aptitude or preparation for an increase. There is no actual 
failure or falling off, but on the contrary an increase of the mys- 
terious potential of life which accumulates within the soul and pre- 
pares for a more real blossoming of the life of love: these acts are 
treasured in the depths of the soul and the supernatural organism is 
enriched. For those who love God, nothing is lost, even when they 
act remissly, provided no sin of commission or omission is involved. 
Whatever is not sin, done in the state of grace, brings us nearer to 
God and prepares us for greater union. 

But the day will come when some circumstance will require us to 
give positive proof to God of greater love—perhaps to pardon an 
_ injury, to devote ourselves to someone who is sick or in distress, to 
undertake some difficult task which may cost us a tremendous effort. 
Then, drawing on our reserves, we shall rise to the heights of our 
clear duty and call forth an act of intense charity which has been 
long since preparing and thus shall we show our title and capacity 
for a higher degree of grace. 

Frequently this increase of charity occurs at the time of Holy 
Communion, the Eucharist being the food and life of the soul. The 
body grows by its daily nourishment and the soul grows spiritually 
by frequent Communion. A Communion, well made, in which we 
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surrender ourselves completely, allowing ourselves to be consumed 
by him whom we receive sacramentally, will obtain for us in virtue 
of our preceding meritorious acts a new degree of love established for 
ever within the soul, if only we do not go back on God’s love. 


VI. VeniaL Stn Does Nor DimMInisH CHARITY 


But besides these half-hearted actions there are positive sins. 
We have the terrible power of obstructing the vital action of the sap 
from the divine grafting; we can lose the supernatural life by mortal 
sin. Venial sin, we know, does not destroy the life of grace. But does 
it lessen it? No. Venial sin does not cause us to lose the degree of 
charity which our merits have gained us. Venial sin concerns the 
means of perfection which are not necessarily bound up with charity. 
It concerns this particular duty of prayer, this or that observance 
or act—all those things which are not indispensable to the super- 
natural life, which may be omitted therefore without forfeiting the 
friendship of God. For one particular act of remissness in prayer or 
some outburst of impatience we do not lose the state of grace. 

This is sound and wise doctrine. Charity has to do with God, our 
last end: sin concerns the means. If the means is so essentially 
bound up with charity that a Commandment of God is involved, 
clearly one cannot go against the means without going against the 
end. In other words we cannot say we love God if we go against 
his will. The little shortcomings do not involve a breach with 
essential charity and are not absolutely incompatible with the end 
which is the love of God. True enough it cannot be said that by 
venial sin we exercise our love of God; but it is also true that 
we have not abdicated from the state of habitual love of God above 
all else. It would not be fair if for one small defect we were 
punished by the loss of the accumulated treasures acquired by 
many good actions, perhaps some of them even heroic: it would 
be out of all proportion. The gifts of God are without repentance. 
So long as we keep free from grave sin, we preserve intact the 
degree of grace which our merits and the mercy of Christ have 
won for us. 

Still, it must be borne in mind that venial sin is not innocuous: 
it works mischief in the soul and is the source of harmful dis- 
positions. Venial sins are like those little shoots that sprout on 
the grafted tree and threaten the healthy life of the grafting. If 
they multiply they exhaust the vitality of the tree and if they grow 
strong they may imperil the life of the entire tree. Venial sin paves 
the way to mortal sin, lessens the supernatural activity of virtuous 
habits and puts the life of grace in real danger. ; 


ale i. 
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VII. Growrs Wirsovr Limits 


The growth of the divine life in the soul is unlimited, not infinite 
but indefinite. Charity itself is without limit because it is a certain 
participation in that love with which God loves himself. Our charity 
is a little image of the love of the Holy Ghost; its aspirations are 
infinite; they go up to God who is infinite. The soul is not like a 
vessel of limited capacity: it can expand without measure and 
charity goes on increasing beyond the power of a human heart because 
it is a communication of God’s own love. The loving soul is possessed 
by the desire for the infinite; it reaches out to the perfect Good, the 
living God; each accession of grace, instead of overflowing the goul’s 
capacity, enlarges it to the stature of God’s love. Saints like St 
Dominic, St Catherine and St Teresa grow in love and seem always 
moving on to greater and more tremendous love. The more we drink 
at this source the more we thirst. Reversing the processes of nature, 
the more we partake of spiritual food, the more we desire and the 
greater becomes our power of assimilation. 

There is no limit either in the power that moves our love. Charity, 
the virtues and the gifts keep us ceaselessly under the influence 
of the Holy Ghost whose power is infinite; the more the Holy Ghost 
moves us, the more we respond to grace, the more grace we receive. 

This deeper rooting in the life of grace, and growth in the divine 
love works by merit. It is a perpetual growing like the ‘shining light 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day’. We have passed 
out of darkness into the light of the glory of the living God. 

Life should have only one meaning for us, namely to grow in 
God’s love, to believe more truly, to love perfectly. St Thomas says 
in the Adoro Te: 

Let it be that faith in thee grow without surcease, 

Hope and love together more and more increase. 
That is in its deepest sense our life. Happy if we grasp that truth. 
It will sustain us on our way to God. We have the means to move 
us along the way. God grant we go ever forward on that road and 
that our life be like the unfailing light that shineth ever more and 
more unto the perfect day. 
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ETERNAL WISDOM 


BY 
JoHN Topp 


RIDE was the cause of the sin of our first parents. The 

particular part of their nature of which they were thus proud 

was the intellect; it was and is the most wonderful of the 

faculties with which God has endowed man’s soul. It was 

with the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge that man, 

in his pride, desired to glorify his intellect. ‘With this know- 
iedge of the Gods’, suggested the Devil, ‘man will really be able 
to glory in his own nature for he will be the equal to God.’ The 
Devil made the false suggestion that knowledge of good and evil 
would give, would in fact be, a divine wisdom. 

But God had not created man so that he should glory in his own 
created human nature, but only in God’s creative nature, his un- 
created infinity. He required man to be poor in spirit, to fill up 
the emptiness of poverty with the self-giving power exemplified in 
the life of the blessed Trinity wherein the Father and the Son so 
love each other, so give themselves each to each that a third divine 
Person proceeds, who is the very substance of this love. God wished 
that man, a creature, but made in God’s image, should in a similar 
way so cleave to and offer himself to God, that his whole life should 
simply give glory to God and bear fruit in the Holy Spirit of infinite 
love. 

The knowledge, love and fulfilment of this divine wish was more 
than sufficient to satisfy for ever the intellect which God had given 
to man. But man was not content with the position of creature. The 
devil suggested his intellect as the means of bettering himself—this 
intellect which had apparently as infinite a capacity for knowledge 
as the heart had for love. Wonderful, infinite knowledge could be 
man 's—at a price. But what knowledge! At what a price! The price 
was separation from God, deprivation of his companionship: relative 
knowledge could be gained at the price of knowledge of the absolute; 
knowledge of good and evil at the price of knowledge of Good. This 
was the death of which God warned man: De ligno autem. scientiae 
bont et mali me comedas, in quocumque enim die comederis ex eo, 
morte morieris. 

The price was paid and the separation effected; and this was done 
not by a man alone buf by a man and a woman, man tempted 
through the woman. As they were created for each other and as 
their subsequent redemption by the God-man was to come through 
the perfect woman, so also man and woman were together and in 
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the same relation to each other in their fall. The woman proposed 
and man disposed. The human race became for ever subject to 
original sin as a result of the mediation of woman between the devil 
and man. 

God has the perfectly appropriate solution of every ill, of every 
evil action: for evil is nothing but the absence of God. Since man 
fell through an inordinate desire for the glorification of his intellect 
by knowledge it was appropriate that he should be redeemed by 
God in the incarnation of the Second Person of the blessed Trinity 
whose first title is The Word, Eternal Wisdom. St Thomas describes 
in a similar way how appropriate this is, referring to the very nature 
and to the perfection of man, whose prime faculty and distinguishing 
mark is that intellect which was the occasion of his fall. He declares 
that the incarnation of the Second Person of the blessed Trinity 
was fitting as the means for the attainment of the consummate 
perfection of man; for this consummate perfection is perfection in 
Wisdom, since man is rational. Thus it is most significant for us 
that, in the language of theological appropriation, the first title of 
our divine Redeemer, who is also our Way of perfection, is the 
Word of God. 

St Thomas’s words are: Alio modo habet convenientiam speciali- 
ter cum humana natura ex eo, quod Verbum est conceptus Aeternae 
Sapientiae, a quo omnis sapientia hominum derivatur; et ideo per 
hoc homo in sapientia perficitur: quae est propria ejus perfectio 
prout est rationalis quod participat Verbum Det: sicut discipulus in- 
struitur per hoc quod recipit verbum magistri; unde dicttur: (Eccl. 
1. 5.) ‘Fons sapientiae verbum Dei in excelsis’. Et ideo ad consumma- 
tionem hominis perfectionem conveniens fuit, ut ipsum Verbum Dei 
humanae naturae personaliter uniretur.t 

Once again, in this age, man in his pride sees visions of tremen- 
dous, nay, infinite possibilities in the power of his mind. Regardless 
of the conditions of his life, his birth which he did not will, his 
insecure life and unpredictable death he is willing to pay the price 
for more knowledge; for every addition to his knowledge promises 
~him more power. 

This lust of the mind has made man blind to the general con- 
ditions of life itself, blind to the particular conditions of his own 


1 ‘Moreover he has a particular agreement with human nature, since the Word is a 
concept of the Eternal Wisdom from whom all man’s wisdom is derived. And hence 
man is perfected in wisdom (which is his proper perfection as he is rational) by 
participating in the Word of God, as the disciple instructed by receiving the word of 
his master. Hence it is said: (Eccl. 1. 5.) ‘The Word of God on high is the foun- 
tain of wisdom’. And hence for the consummate perfection of man it was fitting 
that the very Word of God should be personally united to human nature’. (Trans- 
lation of Fathers of the English Dominican Province. 2nd Edition.) 
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individual life; for reason hag ceased to receive even lip-service in 
the lives of many men except in matters of their own immediate 
physical convenience. Although he uses reason for the gaining of 
scientific knowledge, and in fact because he applies it for this gain, 
solely on account of the resulting increase of power, man has ceased 
to be able to order his life on reasonable principles. So long as his 
knowledge and power are increasing he is regardless of his own life, 
regardless that this power has no potency beyond the grave, has 
no effect even in this life upon real happiness or eternal values 
or on the forces which underlie the culture of civilised societies. 
However great, this power does nothing but scratch the surface. 
But what a scratch! What a muddle, what a change! What sort 
of perfection even of appearance it can produce in so short a time 
over so great an area on this material surface! 


Woman is joined with man in this new display of power. In the 
modern insisfence upon intellectual education and the importance 
of intellectual power above and apart from every other faculty and 
virtue, the virtues proper to women decay. Thus in the spiritual 
sphere the virtues of purity and modesty disappear; the mystical 
body is deprived, humanly speaking, of many members; she suffers 
their virtual loss. In family life, in social life, women have ceased 
to emulate the virtues practised by our Lady; they no longer wish 
to be mediators of love, to be wives and mothers, to be mediators 
of wisdom, the companions of men. Rather they seek to attain 
for its own sake an intellectual perfection which they imagine will 
make them in some way equal to man, forgetting that he needs 
a wife and a mother, forgetting that the very Word of God was born 
of a mother and, in the life of the blessed Trinity, is for ever born 
of the Father and together with the Father breathes forth the Holy 
Spirit. 

Thus the very springs of the spiritual and physical life of man, 
flowing from the divine nature itself, are dried up. All order, all 
beauty, all morality, even all love are sacrificed on the altar of 
scientific truth. In the search for truth, the Truth is utterly obscured. 
Not knowing her who is the Seat of Wisdom, nor him who is Wisdom, 
men and women find nothing but the dry dust of facts and the 
deceits of human wisdom. And the price of the search for knowledge 
without God is the gradual dying of the soul, our only immortal 
possession, or rather the atrophying of its spirit, and the perversion 
of its faculties. Yet we are redeemed, and the remedy is to hand. 
The light of God, the Wisdom of Jesus, waits to enlighten the mind 
of every man, already redeemed, who turns to him and believes. 
How can man be persuaded to turn thus, to convert his own mind? 
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The situation today itself gives some grounds for hope: mixed 
with the desire for power through knowledge is the search for know- 
ledge for its own sake, the desire for truth. European man has 
simply to learn again in his head what he has learnt in hig heart. 
He has understood that there is little beauty in human love un- 
touched by the Eternal Love: man now needs to learn that there is 
no light or truth to be found in human knowledge untouched by the 
Eternal Wisdom. The search for truth is acknowledged even now 
as semi-religious. The scientists are indeed the little gods of our 
society. The research worker or explorer is revered for the sacrifices 
he may have to make to reach his goal. Yet often enough, he makes 
the sacrifice almost unawares, for he is searching for the Truth, the 
Word; and the fascination of Jesus casts its light even on those who 
search for truth without knowing that they search for him. For 
in him alone the Scripture says are hidden all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. 


Wisdom is indeed God’s gift to us, Jesus himself, the gift of 
God’s love; and this is a truth which appears peculiarly appropriate 
today both for Catholics and for those who have not yet found 
Christ’s Church. Jesus not only loves us, he knows us; in fact he 
loves us because he knows us perfectly. He alone understands us 
perfectly. And it is in the wisdom of this understanding that he 
pours out through his Mother to every soul the love of his Sacred 
Heart. 

His Church is the guardian of the wisdom which, in his love, our 
Lord has poured out into the minds of so many of his children. And 
we call her Holy Mother Church for this is the same office that our 
Lady performed on earth. As Pére Clérissac wrote: ‘The universality 
of the material mediation of Mary is also realised and completed 
‘through the Church’. The Church is then the possessor of those 
unrivalled descriptions, theological and philosophical, of God and 
man and the universe, wherein are contained all the truths for which 
the pagan scientists and philosophers of the twentieth century are 
searching so vainly. Again in relation to state and society, the Church 
~ possesses a fund of principles, penetrated with God’s wisdom, logi- 
cally developed into reasonable political and social theories, and 
confirmed at various times in various places by just practice. 


So may we pray the Church’s collect for the Third Sunday in 
Advent: ‘Incline thine ear, o Lord, we beseech thee, to our prayers; 
and enlighten the darkness of our mind by the light of thy visitation’. 
So may we hope that as, before, men were induced to return to the 
love of Jesus and to the Sacrament of that love, so now they may 
turn their minds towards his wisdom in the Sacrament of Penance. 
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In that Sacrament we are enabled to receive wise advice from the 
priest of God, whilst our souls are washed clean in preparation for 
receiving the Sacrament of love, wherein we also receive Wisdom 
and every other good gift of God, for we receive Jesus himself. 

Let us then pray, especially returning as the Church does, to the 
ever-repeated Confiteor, and make reparation for the manifold abuses 
of the intellect. Let us fulfil our Lady’s injunction to do penance, 
compassionate her in her seven sorrows and join our tears to hers 
at La Salette as she sorrows over sin and the martyrdom of Chris- 
tians, the crucifixion of the mystical body of her Son. Let us pray 
that she will bring the light of her Son’s life to sinners so that they, 
and we among them, may confess and repent of our sins and may 
thus be worthy to be the vessels in which the light of God’s truth 
may shine before men in good works. 

‘Give us this day our daily bread, and torgive us our trespasses.’ 
So Jesus taught us to pray, because the very effect of a communion 
truly received ig to take away the guilt of venial sin for which we 
are sincerely sorry. Even in the Sacrament of Love, his wisdom is 
over all and we can say, emptying ourselves and making room 
entirely for God, ‘Confiteor, quia peccavi. . . .’ He alone understands. 
He alone is the true food of the mind. He alone is the Wisdom which 
reaches from end to end mightily and disposes all things sweetly. 


OUR LADY OF THE OAK TREE 


BY 
H. M. Giuerr 


UCH customs as that of fixing plaques or statues of our Lady 

on oak-trees, or of giving these shrines titles of ‘Our Lady of 

the Oak’, were both widespread and ancient. There was a 

famous Virgin of the Oak in Norwich and, according to tradi- 

tion, our Lady of Penrhys, burned at Chelsea with our Lady of 

Willesden and our Lady of Walsingham, was found by shep- 
herds hanging on the trunk of an oak on the summit of a mountain 
at the head of the Rhondda Valley. There ig reason, too, to suppose 
that our Lady of Willesden may have been yet another instance of 
what was originally an oak-tree sanctuary. 

By far the most important shrine, however, of this particular 
cultus of our Lady still survives in Central Italy, in the Shrine of 
St Maria della Quercia (Oak-tree), just outside the Porta Santa Lucia 
at Viterbo, on the road to Bagnaia. Whatever may be the history of 
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the origins of Penrhys or Willesden, there is in this instance certainly 
no claim to any miraculous origin. 

A local farmer named Battista Juzzante undertook to develop a 
fine vineyard in an area which had once been a dense oak forest, and 
which was known then as the Campo Grazzano. 

In 1417, Juzzante decided to set up a small shrine of our Lady on 
a certain large oak close to the highway; partly as an aid to the 
devotion of his workers, partly to gain the prayers of passers-by for 
the protection of his vineyard against disease or inclement weather. 
He employed a contemporary artist, Maestro Martello, (‘Tl Monetto’) 
to paint a beautiful image on a tile which wag affixed to the tree 
selected. 

For some years this little shrine, typical of so many in the same 

province, attracted no special attention. By degrees, however, it was 
_ observed that the tree was putting out thick foliage as if to enframe 
the tile, that neither sun nor rain had any ill effect upon its colour- 
ing, and that in some mysterious way, no force of wind or tempest 
could succeed in blowing it down. 

Two or three years later, a nearby hermit, Pier Domenico Alberti, 
began to visit the tree almost daily, to pray there. It is related that 
one day, to save himself future journeys, he removed the tile to his 
hermitage on Monte St Angelo, only to find, the next morning, that 
during the night it had been taken back to the oak-tree shrine. 

Likewise a devout woman of Viterbo, named Bartolomea, essayed 
to take the picture to her home; but thinking that a similar overnight 
restoration had been a trick played upon her, she bore it home a 
second time and locked it in a chest. Next day she was astonished 
to find the box empty and the tile hanging as usual on the tree. 

Thus a strong local devotion seems to have grown up, focused 
upon this particular shrine. In July, 1467, the miseries which affected 
Viterbo from the strife of civil wars were further increased by an 
epidemic of the plague. The coincidence, on July 8th, of the preserva- 
tion from attack of a local citizen after invocation to our Lady of the 
Oak, led the townsfolk solemnly to beg her intercession against the 
pestilence, which ceased forthwith, before the end of the month. 

In gratitude, great crowds, thousands strong, poured from Viterbo 
to offer thanks and, on the first Sunday in August, the Bishop with 
‘all the clergy and the magnates of Viterbo went thither in solemn 
procession and Mass was sung at an altar in the shade of the oak-tree. 

The hermit, Pier Domenico, then began to preach a crusade of 
prayer in connection with this new devotion, and in particular in 

Siena where he besought the people, terrified by a series of earth- 
quakes which threatened to ruin their city, to turn to La Quercia for 
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aid. This they did and, a few months later, they brought a silver 
plaque, engraved with a view of Siena, in gratitude to our Lady. 
The story of this episode is still preserved by an oil-painting in the 
Municipal Hall of Viterbo, which bears a commemorative inscription 
written within a few weeks of the earthquakes. 

It was not long before the entire tree was hung with votive 
offerings from a wide area. Before the end of the year a chapel was 
built nearby, which the Dominican, Franciscan, Augustinian and 
Servite Friars of Viterbo served in turn, for the provision of Masses 
and the hearing of confessions, which were abundant. 

But this arrangement did not work smoothly and the next year 
the Bishop appointed a colony of Gesuati, then recently founded by 
St John Colombini, to serve the new pilgrimage centre. So heavy was 
the work, however, that this community was forced to relinquish it 
and a council of the city authorities was called to determine their 
successors. 

This inclusion of the laity by the Bishop, and the selection by a 
lay committee of the Order to serve as custodians of the shrine, is of 
much interest, showing something of the extent to which the Church 
did in those days use the services of the laity, and also the pride of 
possession which the city felt in its new sanctuary. 

The story is told that the committee expressed a preference for the 
Dominicans, but as the Black Friars already had one house in the 
city, objections were raised. It was, therefore, agreed to watch the 
road from Florence to Viterbo, on a fixed date, at the Porta Santa 
Lucia, and to choose the Order of whatever religious might first come 
into sight. Hardly had the elders taken their places when three 
figures appeared, those of Father Martial Auribelli, Master General 
of the Dominicans, with two companions. 

Thus the care of the shrine was entrusted to the Order of Preachers 
and a Bull was obtained from Paul II, granting faculties for the 
erection of a new church and friary. To this church and monastery 
was added a charming cloister designed by Bramante, a large hospice 
for pilgrims and another for merchants foregathered for two impor- 
tant annual fairs, granted by charter in honour of the sanctuary. 
A special road was built out to it from Viterbo, lined with trees. 
Fountains and even an aqueduct for the benefit of friars and pil- 
grims were built at public expense and the rough Campo Grazzano 
became the flourishing suburb which it still is. 

Under Dominican guardianship, this new centre of devotion 
flourished. Numerous were the saints who visited it, including St 
Philip Neri, St Camillus of Lellis, and St Paul of the Cross. The 
‘Popes vied with one another in their bestowal of favours. Paul III 
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made an annual pilgrimage, saying Mass at the Lady Altar. He it was 
who instituted the Papal Order of Knighthood, of the Lily, under the 
Patronage of the Madonna della Quercia, whose picture appeared on 
one side of the medal worn by the knights. 


St Pius V., himself a Dominican, was second to none in hig devo- 
tion and he attached many occasions for gaining indulgences to the 
shrine. Indeed it was hither that he despatched commands for the 
Friars to make special and urgent intercession at the time of the 
Battle of Lepanto. A large number of those who hung up votive 
offerings during the next decade were grateful survivors from the 
battle; some of their offerings have been spared to this day. 


The history of the miracles and graces obtained at the sanctuary 
fill a large volume. It would be impossible to attempt even a survey 
of them in an article such as this. Undoubtedly many favours were 
received by our Lady’s clients at this particular shrine. The walls of 
the cloisters are covered with paintings depicting the circumstances 
of many of them and every nook and corner of the church has been 
filled with ex-voto tablets, statues and other grateful offerings. 


Nor is the history of this sanctuary restricted to the medieval past. 
Here it was that Pere Henri Lacordaire and his first companions 
passed the year of their noviciate, and it was before this shrine that 
they chose our Lady of the Oak to be patroness of their endeavour 
by which the Dominican Order was restored to France. 


One of these companions was, of course, Pere Hyacinth Besson 
who, being an artist before he became a friar, made a copy of the 
Virgin of the Tile. It was this that was solemnly enshrined in their 
chapel at Nancy, the first house of the restored French province. 

The most illustrious orator of hig time, whose burning words, 
preached from the pulpit of Notre-Dame, convinced an unbelieving 
Paris, Pére Lacordaire did not hesitate to acknowledge the Madonna 
della Quercia. Preaching there one day, he exclaimed: ‘Look around! 
See this church with its buildings and cloisters. Ask yourselves, Who 
built them? Who brought all these fields into cultivation? Who built 

the road that leads to Viterbo? Who founded the annual fairs? Who 

draws here, year by year, such millions of pilgrims? Ask yourselves 
these questions and I will answer them. It is that piece of tile there 
that has done all this. May our copy (that made by Pére Hyacinth) 
do ag much good for us as this original’. 

And it was before that ‘piece of tile’ that he and his companions 
made their vows; a fact which he always regarded with lively satis- 
faction, that the new French Province was thus solemnly conse- 
crated, like France herself, to our blessed Lady. 
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The present appearance of the picture on that tile is as un- 
changed today as it was then, and as it was when first the Domini- 
cans enshrined it in the new church. 

The picture represents the half-figure of our Lady in a red robe, 
with a sky-blue cloak. In her left arm she carries the Holy Child, 
in a yellow-coloured tunic, who holds a small bird in his right hand 
and stretches out towards his Mother with the other. 

Twice crowned by papal indult, honoured with a Mass and in the 
Divine Office each year throughout the Diocese of Viterbo, our Lady 
of the Oak is enshrined, still hanging upon the trunk of the ancient 
oak-tree, in a charming little marble house om temple inside the 
larger church, behind the high altar which it serves as an altar- 
piece. This tempietto was designed by Andrea Bregno, in an ornate 
Sienese style. It is further adorned on the two sides and on the back, 
facing the apsidal choir, with frescoes by Ghirlandaio. The western 
side, or front, which exhibits the tile, is a marvellous confection of 
saints and angels. The actual altar-piece is a vivid, early renaissance 
scene of the Annunciation. But none of it can dim the beauty or offset 
the charm of the exquisite painting on the tile itself. No other cele- 
brated figure of our Lady can excel this in delicate beauty. 

The shrine of our Lady of the Oak remains, still a popular place of 
pilgrimage. Not even the immense popularity of our Lady of Good 
Counsel, not a hundred miles away, ever offset that; though today, 
perhaps, in current Italian devotion, precedence must be given to 
the shrines of our Lady of Divine Love and of Pompei. The old 
friary buildings, alas, house the friars no more. They were dislodged 
only in the troubles of the last century and never regained their 
home. This is to be regretted even though the buildings serve a useful 
purpose as a Diocesan Seminary. But the devotion to our Lady of 
the Oak at Viterbo still goes on and nothing can efface the memory 
of the four hundred happy years of Dominican guardianship. 
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JoEeReEM YY 


BY 
MARGARET SMITH 


HE popular notion of Jeremy (otherwise known as Jere. 

mias) is that of a gaunt, sorrow-seared figure thundering 

the wrath of God through the desolate ruins of Jerusalem. 

He is the prophet of grief, his message and his life full of 

warning and a submission that in its vehemence seems to be 

despair. Perhaps it is because the only quotation from his 
teachings used in the New Testament is: ‘A voice was heard on 
high of lamentation, of great mourning and weeping, of Rachel 
weeping for her children and refusing to be comforted for them 
for they are not’. ‘Refusing to be comforted’; Jeremy would allow 
no mitigation. In days of great violence he was a compelling charac- 
ter, he would not suffer his burning message to be quenched by the 
evil of those who were called the chosen of God. Yet behind this 
woe and foretelling of desolation there is a human being who loved 
his people, the race that had gone astray, who often was wearied 
with this high vocation, who who afraid. To us today to whom a 
prophet is a rather alarming figure of antiquity, who have lost the 
idea of symbolism, who are frightened of fanaticism, Jeremy is a mys- 
terious figure. And yet he is part of our history, and as the con- 
tinuing chosen race his message is ours. 

Tt is necessary to see a little of the history of Jeremy’s time to 
appreciate the magnitude of his task and estimate the greatness 
of his character. Israel was in sore need of a prophet. The words 
of Isaias had ceased to ring in the ears of the people and forgetful 
of their position they had lapsed into idolatry, and in particular 
into the worship of the Queen of Heaven. Under Josias, of the 
same age as the prophet, the book of the law containing Mosaic 
custom and regulation was discovered. This encouraged Josias in 
his determination to rouse the Jewish race and bring them back 
to an acceptance of the stringencies of a law which would serve 
as the frame for the life of both the individual and the nation, a 
life pleasing to God. Unfortunately Josias’s foreign policy was not 
as enlightened as his home policy, and he attempted to stem an 
Egyptian advance against what in the eyes of the people was 
the common enemy, Babylon. He was killed at the battle of 
Mageddo and the people explained away the catastrophe by de- 
claring that while he was an upright man he had been mistaken 
in his interpretation of Yahwe’s will and therefore had suffered 
death. He was succeeded by one of his sons, Joachaz, who was 
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deposed after a brief but evil reign of three months. He was 
succeeded in turn by Joachim, Josias’s second son, a wicked king 
placed on the throne by Necho the ruling Pharaoh. He naturally 
allied himself with Egypt and thereby committed himself to a 
policy aimed against Babylon. At the battle of Carchemesh Egypt 
and Juda were overthrown; Joachim was led into captivity where 
he died. He was succeeded by Joachin, his son, who ruled for 
three months and then surrendered to Nabuchadonosor and was 
carried off to Babylon. His uncle Sedecias ruled in his place. He 
was a weak king and wavered between submission to Babylon and 
rebellion. The troops of the king of Babylon laid siege to Jerusalem 
and took the city in 586 B.C., Sedecias being taken to Babylon 
with many of his people; the remnant fled to Egypt and Jerusalem 
was left empty. 

But all this history has been related without a mention of Jeremy, 
for while the current of events was surging onward to defeat and 
destruction the prophet had vainly been struggling to preach sub- 
mission and a return through hardship and shame to the glory of 
serving Yahwe. His vocation as a prophet is the strangest in the 
Old Testament for he shares with John the Baptist the privilege 
of being called before birth: “The word of the Lord came to me 
saying, ‘‘Before I formed thee in the womb of thy mother I knew 
thee, and before thou camest forth I sanctified thee and made thee 
a prophet unto the nations’’.’ The young Jeremy pleaded his youth 
as an excuse for his reluctance to accept so high a privilege but 
God strengthened him and gave him the recognised sign of inspira- 
tion: ‘The Lord put forth his hand and touched my mouth, and 
the Lord said to me “‘Behold I have given my words in thy 
mouth’’.’ So Jeremy leaves his life of seclusion and scholarship to 
take up the more hazardous career of prophet and persecuted. With 
Josias as king and with the discovery of the book of the law momen- 
tarily effecting a superficial religious revival in Jerusalem. Jeremy’s 
true vocation had hardly begun. It was at the death of Josias and 
the accession of Joachim that Jeremy became a political figure. 
He mourned the death of Josias with a lamentation ‘all the singing 
men and women repeat unto this day’. But he denounced Joachaz, 
Joachim and Joachin in no uncertain manner: ‘Thus saith the Lord 
concerning Joachim, the son of Josias, king of Juda: ‘‘They shall 
not mourn for him alas my brother and alas my sister; they shall 
not lament for him, alas my lord, and alas my noble one’. He 
shall be buried with the burial of an ass, rotten and cast forth with- 
out the gates of Jerusalem’. 

Nor was his prophecy false, for ag he had seen in his first vision 
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an almond tree, the sign of Yahwe’s watchfulness, and the cauldroa 
with the flame in the north, peril from Babylon, so it was to be 
fulfilled. While Joachim was allying his country with Egypt against 
Babylon Jeremy was to assume the role of the holy traitor for 
his message was submission to Babylon. He had to try to make 
the Jews see that God had regarded the evil of their ways and was 
to save them by the purgation of captivity. He offered no hope of 
salvation but a period of shame and subjection from which Israel 
would arise gloriously. His mission was ‘to root up and to pull 
down, to waste and to destroy, to build and to plant’. There was 
much that was destruction for the edifice of idolatry that the Jews 
had built up was as tall as Babel and precious as the golden calf. 
The prophet gives a graphic account of the insidious evil that had 
wormed its way into the very stuff of domestic life: ‘The children 
gather wood and the fathers kindle fire and the women knead the 
dough to make cakes to the Queen of Heaven’. The purgation must 
proportionately be as great, the destruction of Jerusalem and cap- 
tivity; “Weep not for him that is dead nor bemoan him with your 
tears nor lament for him that goeth away for he shall return no more, 
nor see his native country’. The people of Jerusalem, instead of 
being encouraged in this time of danger, told of the glories of 
their city, the invincibility of the chosen race; now when the enemy 
is at hand the prophet of God doeg not lead into battle for the 
honour of Israel but asks to surrender to the might of Babylon, 
to embrace their fate, their defeat and shame as the will of Yahwe, 
his plan for his chosen people. It is little wonder that when the 

book of Jeremy’s prophecies, dictated to Baruch, were read to 
the king he tore them up and threw them into the fire. Even his 
own kinsmen and the men of his birthplace, Anathoth, plotted 
-against him: ‘Come and let us invent devices against Jeremias . . 
ome and let us strike him with the tongue, and let us give no 
heed at all to his words’. Even his symbolic actions and figures, 
the dramatic dashing to the ground of the earthenware jar to demon- 
strate God’s design to break the proud people who for all their 
_wilfulness and heedlessness are as clay in his hands, and also the 
figure of the linen girdle worn close to a man, close as the chosen 
people to Yahwe, that when dug up after its sojourn in the earth was 
found to be rotten and cast away, were ignored or misunderstood. 


So definite and unerring a message was the cause of Jeremy’s 
persecution: he was often in prison, in hiding, the object of scorn 
and hate. He stays behind when others are taken off to Babylon, 
stays with the people who hate him, whom he loves, preaching 
8, message that none will listen to. When Joachim is dead and 
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Sedecias is in power, the prophet’s position is even more uncertain, 
because the king at one moment listens to him, then to the evil 
counsellors or false prophets like Hananias, and not even when 
Jeremy shows forth his power by predicting Hananias’s death, 
is he accepted. No possible analogy can fully describe the catastrophe 
when the siege of Jerusalem ends: ‘And in the eleventh year of 
the city was opened and all the princes of the king of Babylon 
Sedecias, in the fourth month, and the fifth day of the month, 
came in and sat at the middle gate’. 

Sedecias, Yahwe’s representative on earth, is ignominiously cap- 
tured by the enemy as he leaves Jerusalem by the back door. The 
number of people taken off to Babylon is greater than ever. Jeremy 
seems to have commanded respect among the enemy, perhaps be- 
cause they too had heard his message which proclaimed them instru- 
ments of Yahwe and the legitimate victor of the chosen people. 
He refuses their offer of security and respect in Babylon and instead 
remains with the Jewish community in Jerusalem which under 
Godolias band together at Musphat. Dom Hubert Van Zeller has 
a particularly vivid paragraph in which he seeks to describe that 
tiny remnant: “It would be as if the whole Catholic population of 
England today were reduced to an indiscriminate handful under the 
undefined leadership of a scribe—someone like Mr Arnold Lunn— 
and confined to. the limits of Hampstead Heath. No bishops, no 
societies, no bazaars, and only a few disused army huts to serve 
as a metropolitan cathedral (and with Fr Vincent McNabb as the 
one remaining prophet in the land)’. But even from this position 
the Jews were ousted when a rival killed Godolias and despite the 
warnings of Jeremy they went into Egypt. 

How Jeremy died is not certain, but there is a strong tradition 
that the Jews rose up against him and stoned him. For of him 
who wept over the fate of Jerusalem and upbraided the people for 
their unfaithfulness, who allowed his love for them to give him 
no respite, of him it was to be said by Christ whom he go closely 
resembles: ‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killest the prophets and 
stonest them that are sent to thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children as the hen doth. her brood under her wings . . . and 
thou wouldst not’. 

‘And stonest them that are sent to thee’; there is a very strong 
sense of vocation and mission in Jeremy from the very first when 
he pleaded youth as an excuse, until the bitterness of maturity 
when he found it so difficult to maintain his faith in a message 
which appealed to none and which made him an object of hatred 
to his own people. He cries out against his isolation and fear: ‘Be 
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not thou a terror unto me . . . let them be confounded that per- 
secute . . . let them be afraid and let not me be afraid’; and the 
despair of his vocation, ‘For I am speaking now this long time, 
crying out against iniquity, and I often proclaim devastation and 
the word of the Lord is made a reproach to me and a derision all the 
day. Then I said: I will not make mention of him nor speak any 
more his name. And there came in my heart as a burning fire shut 
up in my bones, and I wag wearied not being able to bear it’, the 
supernatural straining and tearing the natural, the vocation versus 
volition, the loneliness of the man who has a mission directed against 
those whom he loves, of whom he is part, his own ones. 

The context of his immediate prophecy was the main cause for 
failure in the natural sphere. Isaias had preached: ‘Blessed be 
my people of Egypt and the work of my hands to the Assyrian, but 
Israel is my inheritance’. The temple was to stand inviolate. But 
Jeremy had to preach the weakness of Israel and the strength of 
Babylon, he had to foretell the destruction of the temple, and 
all the time he was attacking the national pride of Israel. Jerusalem 
had to fall before it could be renewed: ‘And I will make Jerusalem 
to be a heap of sand and dens of dragons and I will make the cities 
of Juda desolate for want of an inhabitant’. He describes the terrors 
of ransacked Jerusalem, ‘Her Nazarites were whiter than snow, 
purer than milk, more ruddy than the old ivory, fairer than the 
sapphire. Their faces now made blacker than coals and they are 
not known in the streets: their skin has stuck to their bones. It 
is withered and has become like wood’. All this because Israel had 
forgotten Yahwe, they had not bowed down to his commands so 
now ‘bend down your necks under the yoke of the king of Babylon 
and serve him’. 
~ The prophecy was not only to be destructive. Jeremy was not 
only ‘to pull down, to waste and to destroy’, but ‘to build and 

to plant’. Yahwe was to break the people as a potter breaks an 
earthenware jar that has a flaw, he was to find them rotten as the 
linen girdle dug in the ground but finally they were to be restored. 
_And it ig here that the prophecy becomes Messianic: ‘Behold the 
_ day is come saith the Lord and I will raise up to David a just branch. 
And a king shall reign, and shall be wise, and shall execute judgment 
and justice in the earth’. And again, ‘I will make the bud of justice 
to spring forth unto David: and he shall do judgment and justice 
in the earth. In those days shall Juda be saved and Jerusalem shal] 
dwell securely. And this is the name that they shall call him the 
Lord our just one . Jerusalem is restored to more than its former 
glory and has become the centre of the earth, ‘Jerusalem ‘shall be 
called the throne of the Lord; and all nations shall be gathered 
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together to it, in the name of the Lord’. It is now that Jeremy is 
joyful, ‘For thus saith the Lord: rejoice ye in the joy of Jacob, 
and neigh before the head of the Gentiles. Shout ye and sing and 
say: save O Lord thy people, the remnant of Israel’. And Rachel 
is answered, ‘Let thy voice cease from weeping and thy eyes from — 
tears, for there is a reward for thy work saith the Lord: and thy 
return out of the land of the enemy’. This new Jerusalem in turn 
becomes the new Jerusalem of the Apocalypse and all is completed. 
All purgation, shame, sorrow and down-stooping is the prelude to 
renewal and resurrection. Jerusalem renewed shall rise and the 
Redeemer shall enter in. 


Messianic prophecies, while being explicit, are more than supple- 
mented by the prophecy implicit in the life of Jeremy. Like Christ 
he had to preach a message of submission to a people eager for 
political dominance. In Christ’s time the Jews were looking for 
a leader who would overthrow the power of Rome and triumphantly 
inaugurate an era of Jewish power, yet Christ had to teach them that 
the kingdom was of a spiritual order, the preparation for it death 
and shame. Jeremy faced a people who were looking for a general 
who would lead them against Babylon and overthrow the armies 
massed against them. Instead he taught submission and shame as 
the glorious way of life. Both Christ and Jeremy, though they were 
a scourge to the chosen people, loved them, “You rebellious children’, 
as Jeremy calls them. Yet of the Jerusalem of both eras it could be 
said upbraidingly, “If thou also hadst known the things that are 
to thy peace, but now they are hidden from thy eyes . . . because 
thou hast not known the time of thy visitation’. Both stand as 
mediator between God and man. Jeremy wants to unite in himself 
all Israel so that when he worships Yahwe all the people will be 
represented in him, a type of Christ’s perfect sacrifice and prayer 
which includes the whole of hig mystical body. 


In the details of his personal history this likeness to Christ is 
apparent. Both are despised and rejected by the people they have 
come to save, ‘they have devised counsels against me to cut me 
off from the land of the living’, the same constant undercurrent 
of hatred, the same desire to silence the preaching of both. The 
false prophets and bad priests of Jeremy’s time are a counterpart of 
the Scribes and Pharisees of Christ’s time. Both Christ and the 
prophet have reason to cry out against the abuse of the sanctity of 
the temple and in much the same words. ‘Is this house, then, 
in which my name has been called upon, in your eyes become a 
den of robbers’, or “My house is to be called a house of prayer 
and you have made it a den of thieves’. Both weep over Jerusalem 
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who saw not the time of her visitation. Both were the victims of 
their friends, and humbly sufferod injustice; Jeremy, ‘a meek lamb 
that is carried to be a victim’, is so not only because of his own 
lite, but so as to be a type of the Eternal Lamb of God. 

Little details in Jeremy’s life are very like those of Christ's. 
Sedecias is the perfect type of Pilate. He seeky out Jeremy in 
prison and asks him what Yahwe has to say to the people, thus 
affirming his half-hearted belief in the prophet, but he cannot bring 
himself to set him free, saying to the people, ‘Behold he is in your 
hands. For it is not lawful for the king to deny you anything’, just 
as Pilate delivered Christ to the Jews. As Christ was made to fall 
beneath the cross and die, so in a figure Jeremy is thrown into the 
_eisteru, as Joseph into the well, Daniel in the lion’s den, Samson 
in Delilah’s lap, to show the sinking to rise, the crucifixion before 
the resurrection. And as Joseph of Arimathea was not an immediate 
follower of Christ, so Abdemelech, the Ethiopian, a Good Samaritan, 
rescues Jeremy from the bowels of the earth. ... 

But once this imaginative correlation has beguy its limits are 
infinity, we wander in the realms of mystical numbers, a higher 
mathematics, into spiritual geography, apocalyptical history. With- 
out it, it is obvious that Jeremy is a prophet in word and in work. 
Superimposed on the ordinary structure of a human life is a life 
of supernatural significance which gives every action a hidden mean- 
ing, and draws, however painfully, each human word and deed to 
infinity. Jeremy was the mouth of God, speaking of destruction and 
shame but foretelling rebirth and glory and if his life seems to us full 
of sorrow and despair it is only because ‘They that sow in tears shall 
reap in joy. Casting their seed, they wept when going forth; but 
coming, they shall return with joyfulness’. 
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ST NILUS 


| According to the traditional legend, based on the Narrationes de 
caede Monachorum (J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca \xxix, col. 583- 
694) St Nilus was the descendant of a noble family of Constantinople 
and eparch of that city under Theodosius the Great (879-395 A.D.). 
Tn his later years he left his wife and daughter and, together with 
kis son, became a monk on Mount Sinai. When the community was 
attacked by hordes of barbarians he escaped, and, after many adven- 
tures, was reunited to his son, who had been taken prisoner. 

But since the Narrationes have been proved spurious this story 
is no longer accepted. Moreover, the large collection of his Letters 
(Ibid. col. 81-581) show him as an experienced Superior and Novice 
Master of a monastery at Ancyra in Galatia, which he seems to have 
entered c. 390. He was probably a personal disciple of St John 
Chrysostom, whose sufferings he followed with deep sympathy. He 
died c. 480.—H. C. GraEr. | 


ON SUPERIORS AND DIRECTORS 
(St Nilus, Liber de Monastica Exercitatione, chs. 24 to 35.) 


HOSE who would undertake the guidance of others must 

first have fought their own passions, and prudently stored 

up in their memory their experiences in this warfare, so 

that they may hand them on to others and thus make victory 

easier for them. Now there are some who have indeed mas- 

tered their passions, possibly by hard discipline, yet ignore 

the deceptive character of their victory. For, as may happen to 

soldiers in a night battle, they have failed actually to engage the 

enemy and to give sufficient attention to his wiles. But this they 

cannot see themselves, nor do they hear it from others; and so, 

having only their own ends in view, they impose servitude on their 

brethren as if they were slaves, placing all their glory in the number 

of those whom they rule. For they find it easy, indeed, to command 

with words, however difficult of execution their orders may be, but 

cannot bring themselves to teach by example; and so it becomes 

evident to all that their object in taking on the government was not 

to be useful to those who come to them, but to procure their own 

advantage. Now what happens to these cruel and mhuman guides 

is this: when they have got the power to punish the lights of their 

contemplation go out immediately, and so their actions, deprived 
of the guidance of thought, come to nothing. 

For let them not make the mistake of thinking that the work 

of spiritual guidance will-give them an opportunity for relaxation 
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and enjoyment; on the contrary, the government of souls is the 
hardest of all. For to those who rule human beings the diversity of 
_ manners and the mischievous possibilities of the reasoning faculty 
make the office of a superior arduous, and those who undertake it 
should be anointed like athletes for the fight, so that they may 
bear the faults of all with great forbearance, and teach them patiently 
the things they ignore. 

For the man whose duty it is to enlighten others must be solid 
through and through, without levity or emptiness, bearing the bur- 
dens and even the impurities of his subjects as far as may be done 
without danger. For if he intends thoroughly to purify the character 
of those who come to him he cannot but be himself somewhat affected 
by their uncleanness. For when he discourses on the passions and 
removes moral stains from others, he cannot himself pass through 
wholly untouched; for the very mention of these things pollutes the 
_mind of the speaker, at least on the surface. Therefore the superior 
must be so experienced that he knows all the wiles of the enemy, 
so that he can disclose his secret artifices to those entrusted to him, 
and, showing up his tricks, can lead them to easy victory and bring 
them out of battle in triumph—but such men are few and far 
between. 

Now I do not say these things to prevent men from guiding the 
young to perfection; only I want to impress upon them that they 
must first themselves acquire the habit of virtue in proportion to 
the greatness of the task. They ought not to undertake such a work 
all unprepared, seeing only the pleasant side of it, the devotion 
of disciples and the praise of outsiders, and disregarding its dangers 
For to devote oneself to the guidance of others is praiseworthy only 
after all one’s own passions have been subdued, when wars no longer 
threaten from anywhere, and when there is no more need of defensive 
weapons. 

Tf, then, someone who has received one or two disciples is, against 
his will, obliged to take on more, let him first examine himself care- 
fully if he really is a teacher by deed rather than by word, and can 
~ propose to his disciples his own life as a model of virtue. For he 
must realise that it is his duty to do battle no less for his subjects 
than for himself. For as he will have to give an account of himself, 
so also of them, once he has accepted responsibility for their 
salvation. 
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WORK, PRAYER AND DISTRACTIONS 
(St Nilus, De Voluntaria Paupertate ud Magnam, chs. 22 to 27.) 


The memory of carnal desires not only hinders colloquy with God, 
but also defiles the mind that seems to pray with foul imaginations. 
Of course it is a good thing to persevere in prayer and to train the 
soul to converse with God—but it must be done in such a way 
that what is meant to be a time of peace does not turn into an 
occasion for war. Nor should prayer time be prolonged beyond 
measure, else the only result will be that the warring passions are 
given free play to ensnare the thoughts in vain daydreams, draw 
them away from the secret port of prayer and, tyrannically, drag 
them down to the wisdom of the flesh. 

For we are often distracted from the words of prayer and follow 
thoughts that lead us astray without offering resistance. Having 
gone down ou our knees, we present indeed a picture of prayer to 


the eye, but our minds wander to things that amuse us: so we 


talk pleasantly with our friends, give our enemies an angry dressing 
down, enjoy dinner parties, build houses for our relatives, plant. 
travel, trade, are raised to the priesthood and administer the 
churches entrusted to us with great devotion—and so we turn over 
many things in our thoughts, dwelling on each as our inclinations 
dispose us. 

But this is not the right way to pray; for prayer needs a mind 
free from all such preoccupations. Now here is a mistake novices 
should not make; it is this: inexperienced as they are in the ways 
of prayer and monastic observance, they ask to be put to tasks that 
appear great to their imagination and want to leave the lesser ones 
aside. They appear to prefer eating what has been prepared by others 
and sparing their hands for a life that is good both for soul and body; 
whereas someone who divides his time between work and prayer and 
keeps a proper balance subjects his body through its labours and 
pacifies its unruly desires. Thus the soul co-operates with the body, 
and when she wants repose stirs up its desire for prayer, as being 
the easier thing and procuring refreshment. The work, too, profits 
by the change; for the soul will soon get back to it from prayer: 
since she gets depressed if she remains too long occupied with the 
same thing. 


But the idler feeds the passions by his laziness, and gives rein 
to his lusts to move where their nature draws them. Especially 
at the time of prayer is the mind wholly turned to what disturbs it. 
feeding on what the passions suggest instead of speaking to God and 
asking for the things that are fitting. Truly, laziness is the cause 
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of many evils, and uses leisure to make habitual vices worse and 
teach new ones. For it is past master in the art of inventing new 
evils. Those, therefore who under pretext of perpetual prayer reject 
manual work do not only not pray—for the mind cannot always 
remain fixed on the object of its desires without relaxing—but are 
distracted beyond what is normal by many unseemly things. Nourish- 
ing the proud body they make it unfit for prayer by the very leisure 
which they thought would provide freedom from care for the soul, 
and thus they become involved in a labyrinth of inescapable thoughts. 
For how shall a man be zealous and constant in prayer if the mind 
that guides this prayer is distracted by passions and perpetually 
falls away—I do not say from perfect ecstasy, but even from attend- 
ing to the words of prayer? For the highest prayer of the perfect 
is a certain rapture of the mind, a real ecstasy from the things of 
sense perception, when with unspeakable groanings the spirit draws 
near to God who reads the dispositions of the heart like an open book. 
Translated by H. C. Graef. 


REVIEWS 


THE Boox or Psaums in Latin and English with the Canticles used in 
the Divine Office. (Burns Oates; 12s. 6d.) 


We must be grateful that publishers in this country have given us, 
in so handy a form, both the recent version of the Latin Psalter and 
the new English translation by Monsignor Ronald Knox. Of the 
former, no appreciation is needed here. It can best be studied as 
published, first in 1945, by the Pontifical Biblical Institute (not 
Commission, as on the fly-leaf of the present work), with its own 
excellent Introduction and notes. But of the English Version a great 
deal could well be said. 

If he were giving us a wholly new translation of the Psalms and 
Canticles alone, Mgr Knox would have undertaken a great labour. 
In sheer bulk they are no small matter. And the original text is often 
_so obscure that, even though the Biblical Institute led the way, it 
must often have been hard to decide on a determined sense. The very 
familiarity of the Psalms in more languages than one, would make 
difficult any freshness of approach. The fact that they present a con- 
tinual variation on a few themes would make it hard to avoid mono- 
tony in the rendering. Mgr Knox has shown great courage. He has 
brought this particular task to an end. He has found an acceptable 
sense—following, though not invariably, the new Latin Version— 
even for hardly intelligible passages. For good measure, he has 
added at the foot of the page a by no means baldly literal translation 
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of the Vulgate, when this differs notably from his text. And he has 
solved the difficulties often with great brilliance: study, for example, 
Ps 67 (a pity the Roman figures are retained for the English Version, 
to puzzle the uninstructed) v. 16-17: ‘Basan’s hills are high, Basan’s 
hills are rugged . . .’ and the Vulgate rendering in the note. It is the 
rarest thing for him to fail in clarity. If he does so, it is due, not to 
obscurity of thought (61, 4, too long to quote, and 77, 21, ‘its mount- 
ing fires Jacob had fed’, are perhaps exceptions) but to the use of an 
ambiguous English term; for instance 68, 16: ‘the well’s mouth close 
above me’. His Version shows every sign of meticulous care and 
finish, is polished to the last degree, with an exact use of words, 
phrases, idioms and punctuation. It is true the style has the grace 
less of Nature than of Art: it is conscious, studied, academic; but 
never to the point of pedantry. And there is always a note of warm 
feeling, of religious sincerity, which, though native to the Psalms, 
is lost in the work of some translators. 

The originality of approach is remarkable. There may be some 
small debt to Moffatt’s version; there are occasional echoes, no 
demerit this, of the Book of Common Prayer (it is enough to quote 
the refrain of 45: ‘The Lord of hosts ig with us. . .’; there are several 
more). But in general Mgr Knox has an idiom of his own. One must 
allow that particular devices are over-worked. He inverts continually ; 
participial, adjectival and nominative absolute phrases are too abun- 
dant; to avoid continual repetition of ‘my’, ‘thy’, he resorts to such 
expressions as ‘these lips’, ‘these eyes’, ‘this indignation of thine’, 
so often that it becomes a mannerism; certain less common words or 
senses occur too frequently: ‘audience’ for ‘a hearing’, ‘breed’ as a 
noun. But for all this, Mgr Knox can attack psalm after psalm as if 
it were his first, with astonishing freshness and vigour. Certain 
passages call for particular mention: 17 (Diligam te), the whole of 
this great Psalm; the whole of 21, ‘My God, my God’; 97, especially 
v. 7, ‘the sea astir. . .’, following the Vulgate; the opening of 117, 
with its echoing chorus; the simplicity, too rare, of 180; 150; the 
‘Songs’ of David, of Ezechias, and of ‘the Three Young Men’. Such 
passages as these have added a page to English literature. 

Yet here and there his skill has failed him. Ps. 22, Dominus regit 
me, is unhappily marred by feeble phraseology: ‘how can I lack any- 
thing? . . . revives my drooping spirits . . . ] will not be afraid of any 
harm’; 74, 4, ‘I alone support its fabric’; 75, 11 (difficult, it is true), 
‘to thee the spared remnant of Kmath shall keep holiday’; the open- 
ing of 90, Qui habitat, really intolerable. Other such passages could 
be cited. But these are scattered blemishes. One’s main adverse 
criticism is more serious. Mgr Knox has made full use of his great 
intellectual and literary resources to express the rich meaning he has 
found in \Psalms and Canticles. Very much of this, quite legitimate, 
most of us would never have discovered for ourselves. To impart it 
to us clearly he has adopted the boldest principles and applied them 
consistently. He has deliberately forgotten, with rare exceptions, the 
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traditional method of Scriptural translation. The original sentences 
have been turned by him inside out. He has made use of paraphrase, 
periphrasis, every device, to make us see clearly what he sees, 
hear what he hears. But he has gone too far. Sometimes, expres- 
sions have ben introduced of which the associations would indeed 
have been strange to the Psalmist; what are we to say, for in- 
stance, of 15, 5: ‘deep flowed the tide of wrong’, except that there 
sound there overtones unknown to David’s harp? And while he has 
wrung from the text all, and sometimes more than all, the meaning 
it contains, again and again he has distorted or destroyed its struc- 
ture. If we are to have the Psalms in English, and not a mere inter- 
pretation of the Psalms, their native rhythm should not so lightly 
have been neglected. In this respect, the new English Version has 
lost touch with the original. It is true the original structure, whether 
of accent, line, group of parallel lines, or strophe, is not always cer- 
tain; but often it is clear enough, and to ignore it is to denature the 
poem. One example among very many: What could be clearer and 
more characteristic than the structure of 23, 7-10, with its repeated 
‘rex gloriae’ (representing but two Hebrew words)? Yet here we are 
given three different phrases. The original simplicity has disappeared ; 
we have lost contact with the poetry of Israel. — 


A personal recollection may illustrate the point. It is a monastic 
custom that during the Triduum of Holy Week, reading in the refec- 
tory should be without a title. On Maundy Thursday 1947 the reader 
began: ‘In old days, God spoke to our fathers in many ways and by 
many means, through the prophets; now at last in these times he 
has spoken to us, with a Son to speak for him ...’ One’s thought was, 
‘A Commentary on Hebrews’. Then a little later, ‘This man keeps 
close to hig text!’ Finally light broke: it was no Commentary, but 
the new Version of the text itself. Now such a rendering may have 
ereat value for the Epistles, full as they are of shades of meaning 
needing paraphrase to bring them out, with no metrical structure to 
lose. But is it legitimate for the poetical books? We hardly know 
them in such disguise. Can a Version of this kind represent them 
authoritatively to English readers? If recited publicly, or used as a 
key to Breviary or Rituale, it would, one gravely fears, mislead or at 
least confuse the faithful. And as a text for serious study it is useless. 


Yet there is indeed a place for this translation. We hope to see it 
multiplied inexpensively for private use. What better material could 
be had for prayer or lectio divina than such an interpretation of the 
Psalms? To read it through attentively is to rekindle devotion, to 
recover old treasure and to be enriched with new. 


A few matters of less importance. Though Mgr Knox has as a rule 
treated the structure of the Psalms so freely, yet, rather perversely, 
in most of the alphabetical Psalms, he imitates their acrostic arrange- 
ment. Often he has forced the sense to find a suitable opening word. 
The peaceful, monotonous sway of 118, for example, has become a 
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prolonged gymnastic. To aggravate this, the initial letters are printed 
an irritating red. The abundant red ink also of the notes and titles, 
if it ig cheerful in these dark days, has no other value. Whether the 
ingenious translation of isolated verses from the Vulgate, without the 
Vulgate text, is useful, may be doubted. But here and there are 
excellent notes explanatory of the Psalms themselves; these notes 
should be generously increased. The number of the Psalm should be 
shown on every page. A few slips and misprints should be corrected: 
14, 4, nothing corresponds to Timentes . . . honorat; 22, 5 (Eingl.), 
misprint; 33, 12 (Lat.) misprint; 84, 15, misprint for laetati 
sunt; 87, 18 (Lat.), misprint; 47, 8, nothing corresponds to Mons 
Sion; 49, 10, mistake in note, which should refer to v. 11b; 52, note 
on 1-7: X, VIII, should read XIII; 76, 17-19 (Engl.), verse numbers 
apparently misplaced; 88, 11, is not ‘his’ a misprint for ‘this’? 88, 20 
(Engl.), misprint for ‘didst’; 105, 4, is not ‘Remember us’ a slip for 
“Remember me’? 
Dom J. HiaGcEns. 


Tort New TESTAMENT, in the Westminster Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures (Small Edition), by Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. (Sands; 
10s. 6d.) 


The Westminster Version of the New Testament appeared in parts 
between 1913 and 1935 and now occupies four volumes in the normal 
edition. After the publication of a ‘small edition’ of the Psalter in 
1945, we now have the New Testament in this edition, complete in 
one volume, at a price which should make the version widely known. 
“We ought to welcome all new translations’, says Mr C. 8. Lewis in 
his introduction to a recently published translation of the Epistles 
(Letters to Young Churches, translated by J. B. Phillips, Bles), and 
this is particularly true in the case of the first publication in this 
country (for the ordinary pocket) of a translation by Catholics from 
the Greek text. The Holy Father has again emphasised the impor- 
tance of such translations in his Motu Proprio In Cotidiants Precibus, 
prefixed to the new Latin Psalter. The promoters’ ambition from the 
first was to produce a one-volume edition of the New Testament, 
without all the scholarly notes and references, ‘for the devotional 
reading of the faithful’; they are to be congratulated on the realisa- 
tion of their aim. Some improvements in the text have been incor- 
porated since the version first appeared. The main aim of the trans- 
lation is clarity, dignity, and accuracy, both in the Greek text used 
and in the translation. Thus it preserves ‘Bible English’, and is even 
more literal, sometimes awkwardly so, for the devout Greekless 
reader, than the Anglican Revised Version. In St John 14, 22, we 
have: ‘Lord, what hath befallen, that thou art about to manifest 
thyself to us, and not to the world?’ (Westminster), where R.V. has: 
‘Lord, what is come to pass that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us 
and not unto the world?’, and the American Catholic (Spencer) ver- 
sion reads: ‘Lord, what has happened that thou wilt manifest thyself 
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to us and not to the world?’ 
No doubt the ‘aids to eye’ of the four-volume edition had to be 
curtailed, but it is a pity that the layout of the page is not more 


pleasing. It would be useful, too, to have chapter headings at the 
top of the page. 


ANOTHER Two HuNpRED SERMON Notes. By F. H. Drinkwater. 
(Burns Oates; 15s. Od.) 


Sermon notes are only useful to preachers who have already made 
their own preparation. Another preacher’s treatment of a theme may 
indeed often be a reminder of something left out, may suggest a fresh 
emphasis or, indeed, even urge a further development of a different 
interpretation. It ought never to be a substitute for the work of study 
and composition and, above all, of prayer, without which the most 
fluent eloquence is valueless. 

Fr Drinkwater’s collection provides outlines for two sermons on 
most Sundays of the year, as well as courses for Lent and special 
occasions. The notes are plainly the fruit of much thought, and are 
in the truest sense practical; illuminated with a creative imagination, 
they are never fanciful. Apart from the preachers for whom they are 
primarily intended, they should be valuable for anyone who wishes 
to deepen his understanding of the Scriptures and to accept their 
implications. Tas 


Dexe lee Gna 


Vira CHRISTIANA, the bi-monthly review edited by the Dominicans 
of Florence, devotes its March-April issue to Benedictine spirituality, 
thus, by a happy coincidence, sharing in the tribute offered by THE 
Lire oF THE Spirit in March to the Benedictine Order on the ccca- 
“sion of its twelfth centenary. An Hditorial stresses the debt owed 
by the Order of Preachers to its elder brother, for ‘the Dominican 
Order owes to St Benedict its strong monastic structure, by which 
it is distinguished from the other mendicant orders’. Cardinal Dalla 
Costa writes on the Rule of St Benedict and the Rule of Life of 
the Clergy and the Seminaries, and Cavini Enzo draws a valuable 
parallel between the Rule and the principles of Christian family life. 
More technical studies include an article by Dom Placid de Meester 
on St Benedict and Eastern Monachism and a comparison of Liturgi- 
cal and Private Prayer as provided for in the Benedictine Rule. 


La REvugE p’ASCETIQUE ET DE Mystique (Toulouse) includes in its 
current issue the text (edited by Dom Wilmart) of a short treatise 
by St Aelred on the nature and purpose of monastic profession. This 
opusculum, which exists only in an Oxford manuscript, is probably 
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a first essay on the subject of monastic life, which St Aelred was 
to deal with at greater length in the Speculum Caritatis. The same 
issue has an extended study of St Augustine’s life of prayer as 
revealed in his letters by Pere Charles Morel, S.J. 


COLLECTANEA ORDINIS CISTERCIENSIUM REFORMATORUM (January) has 
an interesting account of ‘Cistercian Scotland’ by Fr Bruno Brard, 
O.C.R. The establishment of a Cistercian monastery by Irish monks 
in Scotland two years ago is the occasion of this historical study. 
‘The return of the Cistercians recalls the arrival of Saint Columba, an 
Irish monk, who was destined to contribute so richly to the evangel- 
isation of that country. Periodically, at a time indicated by the 
providence of God, Irish monks resume the work of the conversion 
of Scotland’. 


HivaNGELISER (Liége) for March is devoted to the priestly function 
in the Church. Canon Augros of Lisieux appeals for ‘a spirituality 
which will be not one of mere separation from the world, but one 
of mediation; which, for us secular priests means an incarnation 
amidst men’. The same number gives an account of the recent 
Congress at Charleroi, which had for its general subject ‘The re- 
christianisation of the industrial world’. At the close the Bishop of 
Tournai emphasised the imperative need of fidelity towards the 
Church, instancing St Louis Grignion de Montfort, ‘the victim of 
court-bishops, unjustly censured, but who never uttered a single 
word of protest or of criticism. Nowadays the Church makes obedi- 
ence easy. The day of court-bishops is over. That is not to say that 
the Pope and the bishops are perfect. . . . But we are certain that 
the bishops are entrusted with the government of the Church of God 
by the Holy Ghost, and if a bishop makes a mistake or adopts an 
inopportune course of action the duty of obedience remains intact’. 


La Vie SpirirvEtLe (March) has an important article on ‘Action 
and Contemplation in Christian Tradition’ by Pére Camelot, O.P. 
‘Above all else the contemplative life is a life of charity. That 
explains and justifies everything.’ 


La VipA SoBRENATURAL (Salamanca) prints the prayer of a young 
Russian woman to our Lady of Fatima, inspired by the international 
women’s pilgrimage there last year. 

PRAEGUSTATOR. 


—— 


In the interests of family and dependents, the making of a will should 
not be neglected. 

The BANK is prepared to act as your sole Executor, 
or, if preferred, jointly with other Iixecutors. 

By appointing the BANK ag your sole Hxecutor or 
jointly with other HMxecutors, should you prefer to do 
so, your Hstate would be administered with perfect 
SAFETY, absolute PRIVACY, and strict IMPAR- 
TIALLTY by trained officials who have behind them all 
the RESOURCES and EXPERIENCE of the BANK. 

The BANK’S fees are very moderate and are not 
pavable until the estate is administered. 

Full information may be obtained from any Branch 
or from the principal offices: 


THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
Executor and Trustee Departments: 
15-f, Old Broad St; 34-5 College Green 
London;-E.G.2 Dublin 


A new edition of 


THE 
DOMINICAN MISSAL 


in Latin and English 


will be published during the summer. 


The price will be 25/-. 


Order your copy now from 


BLACKFRIARS : OXFORD 


The 
Catholic Truth Society 


has pleasure in announcing that orders can now be taken 


at the 


C.T.S. BOOKSHOP 
28a ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, S.W.r. 


for books published in the countries listed below: 


FRANCE ITALY 
BELGIUM SPAIN 
HOLLAND SWITZERLAND 


Titles at present available will be sent on request. 


D Ik Britain’s Greatest 
Uu Cc e t t Catholic Book Centre 
New and Second-hand Books sent all over the World 


Read Duckett’s Register The New Catholic Literary Monthly. 
3d. per copy. 4s. per annum, post free. 


VISIT OUR EXTENSIVE SHOWROOMS 
WHERE YOU CAN BROWSE OR BUY 


140, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Opposite Gaiety Theatre, facing Aldwych. 


Tel.: TEM. 3008 Telegrams: GALLOWS, ESTRAND, LONDON 


BOOKPLATES FOR TERTIARIES 


Books, now doubly valuable on account of their scarcity, seem 

to some people to be outside the moral law. A book lent be- 

comes a book lost. A bookplate not only lends charm but adds 

the seal of the owner in a way that inscription seems to lack. 
Two Dominican plates have been designed by 


R. DOUGLAS COOPER 
No. 1 ‘Ornate’ 4in. x 3In. No. 2 ‘Simple’ 33in. x 24in. 
2/6 per 25 
BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 


- Westminster 
Cathed ral Chronicle 


and Diocesan Gazette 
[with 4 pages art-paper illustrations] 


THE CHRONICLE is published monthly and has become 
not only THE London Catholic monthly, but also an organ 
of national importance as the vehicle of the Cardinal Arch- 
. bishop’s pronouncements and matters of universal Catholic 
interest with a distinguished range of contributors. It may 
be obtained post free for a year by sending your name and 
address and six shillings (6/-) to The’ Editor, Westminster 
Cathedral Chronicle, at le s House, S. “y 


Other Publications: 
Homage to Newman 2/6, Richard Challoner 3/6, 
; psy s New Cardinal 2/6 
From all Booksellers — 


You will be doing a great deal more than killing two. 
birds with one stone if you take out a subscription to — 
CONTEXT, either for yourself or for a friend, who can be, 
of course, either Catholic, non- -Catholic, or just plain pagan. 
Many regular readers are non-Catholics of one sort or — 
another, and a very considerable number of them find 


CONTEXT 


highly readable, as well as, we hope, both informative and 
stimulating. And somehow CONTEXT is also doing a very 
great deal to dispel a lot of odd notions about Papists. A year's 
subscription costs only twelve shillings, and there is no charge 
for postage to any part of the world. The address is 
CONTEXT . HOUSE, 34. North End Road, London, N. W. iI 


Les Editions Du Corf ae 
io 
SAINTE BIBLE | 


A new translation into French, made under the . 
direetion of the Ecole Biblique de Jerusalem. 


oT = ee 


- Those responsible include: Fr de Vaux and Fr Benoit, 
of the Ecole de Jerusalem; Fr Huby, of the Biblical 
Commission; Professor Robert and Canon Osty, of the 
Institut Catholique de Paris; Etienne Gilson, Galjjiel 
Marcel, and many others chosen from the highest ranks 

_ of Biblical scholarship. : 
Ultimately, this translation will be available as a 
whole. In the meantime, however, the books of the 
Old and New Testaments will be issued separately, 
on a subscription basis. Those who wish to be entered - 
‘as subscribers are requested to communicate with The - 
Manager, Blackfriars Publications, Oxford, as soon 
as possible. Details of the subscription rates, with 
Specimen pages, will be sent on application. 
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i Sa a caer 


The 1948 list of ‘Les Editions du Cerf’ 
will shortly be obtainable from 


‘Blackfriars Publications 
ot: Giles os Oxford 


Printed at the Ditchling Press, Ditchling, Hassocks, Sussex, Hngland. ~~ 


rs 


